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EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. 


Within three quarters of a century past, Hu- 
manity has achieved three very great triumphs 
over physical and mental misfortune. ‘The teach- 
ing of the deaf and dumb to read and write, in 
1773, at Edinburg, made Dr. Johnson conclude 
that such a conquest, over an infirmity seemingly 
irremediable, left nothing hopeless to human re- 
solution. 
arithmetic,”’ says he, “who would be afraid to 


cultivate the Hebrides ?”—Yet in our own time, 


the lengths that had been gone in his day, are far 


transcended: so that to be deaf and dumb now. 


forms, comparatively, a trivial obstacle to social 
enjoyments, and social usefulness. 
ly, by the help of raised letters, the blind have 
had the inestimable pleasures of reading opened 
to them: and, by feeling along the page, are en- 
abled to gather its meaning almost as rapidly as 
he who reads by sight. Thirdly comes the im- 
' ., proved method of treating lunatics, invented by 


' 5 Pinel, and practised now in most or all of our, 


® American Lunatic Asylums; which substitutes 
™ kindness, fresh air, proper exercise, healthful diet, 
and a patient culture of the reason and of the 
moral feelings, for the chain, the dungeon, the 

» .ducking-stool, and the lash. 


the sufferings of the incurable are unspeakably 
alleviated. 


We have now to herald a yet greater wonder, 


to the Virginia public: a more striking, if nota 
more beneficent achievement of enlightened Hu- 
manity. It is the education of Ip1ots. ‘The 
animation of clay seems hardly more incredible, 
than the extent to which mrnp has been infused 
into such masses of stolidity. 


been the cure of idiots, so hopeless even any ap- 


process used in our Insane-Hospitals, that the Le- 
gislature of Virginia, eight years ago,* forbade 
any idiot to be received into either hospital. And 
such, we believe, has been the course in other 
States and countries. 

But by the efforts of gifted men in France, new 
lights have lately been thrown upon the capabil- 
ities of those unfortunates. There is a school 
and hospital for them in Paris, where transforma- 


* Acts of 1841, p. 45, ch. 15, § 34. 


Vout. XV—9 





“After having seen the deaf taught | 


More recent- 


An improvement | 
1 by which the number of cures is quadrupled, and | 


So hopeless has | 


preciable improvement of their condition by any | 





| tions are wrought, that appear almost miraculous. 
|The expressionless face, the open mouth, the 
lolling and speechless tongue, all so eloquent of 
the vacant mind, the uncleanly habits, the tot- 
tering and powerless limbs and frame,—have 
‘been changed into looks of comparative intelli- 
'gence, neatness of person and dress, a perfect 
command of the limbs, a capacity to talk, to read 
and write, to do works of usefulness, and even 
to earn a livelihood by labor! 

No mysteries attend this great work. There 
are no nostrums of secret composition—no un- 
divulged sleights of hand,—nor any of the other 
artihces, by which humbug and quackery com- 
monly operate. ‘The whole magic of those mar- 
vellous cures consists in patient care, with judi- 
cious, long and oft repeated efforts, in training 
the hands, the feet, the eyes, the ears, the touch, 
and the mind of the idiot subject. 
1830, these efforts have been going on; indeed 
the system of observation which led to them be- 
| gan in 1828, or earlier. 


Ever since 


Messieurs Voisin, Levu- 
RET, and Securn, French physicians, appear to 
be the men to whose benevolence, ingenuity, and 
patience, mankind are mainly indebted for this in- 
estimable alleviation of one among human na- 
ture’s greatest calamities. Doctor John Conolly, 
of London, seems to have been foremost in mak- 
ing the improvement known in England: and 
Mr. George Sumner, of Boston, is the first Amer- 
ican, so far as we know, who has brought it to 
the notice of hiscountrymen. The Westminster 
Review, for April, 1848, from which we derive 
all our knowledge of the subject, has an article 
on “ The Biczétre Asylum,” made up chie ly of 
extracts from a book of Dr. Conolly, and a let- 
terof Mr. S.to a friend in Boston. ‘The letter 
is filled with particulars of the deepest interest. 
It was elicited by inquiries from Dr. Howe, of 
Boston—member of a commission appointed in 
1846, to inquire into the condition of idiots in 
Massachusetts, ‘‘to ascertain their numbcr, and 
whether any thing could be done fur their relief.” 
| The Bicétre is the seat of the school for idiots, 
near Paris; and contains also a lunatic asylum. 
| Dr. Conslly says, 


9 


“In the first part of the Bicétre to which I was 
conducted was a school exclusively established 
for the improvement of the idiotic and of the 
epileptic, and nothing more extraord nary can 
well be imagined. No fewer than forty of these 
patients were assembled’ in a moderate-sized 
school-room, receiving various lessons and per- 
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forming various evolutions under the direction of | 


a very able schoolmaster, M. Seguin, himself a 


pupil of the celebrated [tard, and endowed with | 


that enthusiasm respecting his occupation before 
which difficulties vanish. lis pupils had been 
all taught to sing to music, and the little band of 
violins and other instruments by which they were 
accompanied, was formed of the old almsmen 
of the hospital. 
remarkable class also sang without any musical 
accompaniment, and kept excellent time and 
tune. Both the epileptic and idiotic were taught 
to write, and their copy-books would have done 


‘moving power. 


But all the idiotic part of this | 


credit to any writing school for young persons. | 


Numerous exercises were gone through, of a 
kind of military character, with perfect correct- 
ness and precision. The youngest of the class 
was a little idiot boy of five years old, and it was 
interesting to see him following the rest, and imi- 
tating their actions holding out his right arm, 
left arm, both arms, marching to the right and 


left at the word of command, and to the sound | 
of a drum beaten with all the lively skill of a' 


French drummer by another idiot, who was 
gratified by wearing a demi-military uniform. 


All these exercises were gone through by a col- | 


lection of beings offering the smallest degree of 
intellectual promise, and usually left, in all asy- 
lums, in total indolence and apathy.” 


Mr. Sumner thus groups together some of the 
wonderful results of the new system: 


“During the past six months I have watched, 
with eager interest, the progress which many 


2 : a es * 7 | 
c 9 ’ j 
young idiots have made, in Paris, under the di 


rection of M. Seguin, and at Bicétre under that 
of Messrs. Voisin and Vallée, and have seen, 
with no less gratification than astonishment, 
nearly one hundred fellow-beings who, but a 
short time since, were shut out from all commu- 


any of the senses appear developed; who is aban- 
doned to the lowest passions, and who is unable 
to walk or to execute voluntary movements. 
He is brought to Bicétre, and placed at once in 
the class of those boys who are executing the 
Here, with about twenty others, 
who have already learned to act somewhat in 
unison, he is made, at first by holding and gui- 
ding his arms and feet, and afterwards by the ex- 
citement of imitation, to follow the movements 
of his companions. These, at the order of the 
teacher, go through with various steps and move- 
ments of the head, arms and feet, which at the 
same time that they give wholesome exercise to 
the animal part of the system, develope the first 
personal sentiment, that of rest and immobility. 


|After this, the class is made. at the word of com- 
mand, to designate various parts of the body. 
On the 20th of January, the number of this class 


was eighteen; some of whom had been several 


‘months under treatment; others of whom had 


been just attached to it. The teacher, Ist, indi- 
vated, with his hand, a part of the body,—as 
head, arm, hand, face, hair, eyes, and named it 


jaloud; the children repeated the movement and 





touched the part. 2nd. The teacher designated, 
with the voice, a part which the idiot touched. 


3rd. He designated a part by gesture, and the 


pupils named it aloud. There are many, of 
course, who are slow to do this, but the love of 


imitation, and the care of teachers, produce, in 


time, the necessary regularity of movement; the 
organ of speech has yet, however, to be devel- 
oped in others. 

‘A complete series of gymnastic exercises, 
adapted to the various necessities which the phy- 


‘siological examination has established for each 


nion with mankind, who were objects of loath- | 


ing and disgust,—many of whom rejected every 
article of clothing,—others of whom, unable to 
stand erect, crouched themselves in corners and 
gave signs of life only by piteous howls,—others, 
in whom the faculty of speech had never been 
developed,—and many, whose voracious and in- 
discriminating gluttony satisfied itself with what- 
ever they could lay hands upon, with the garbage 
thrown to swine, or with their own excrements ;— 
these unfortunate beings—the rejected of human- 
ity, I have seen properly clad, standing erect, 
walking, speaking, eating in an orderly manner 
at a common table, working quietly as carpen- 
ters and farmers; gaining, by their own labor, 
the means of existence; storing their awakened 
intelligence by reading one to another: exercis- 
ing towards their teachers and among themselves 
the generous feelings of man’s nature, and sing- 
ing in unison songs of thanksgiving.” 


Our readers must not fail to read the following 
long extract from Mr. Sumner’s letter; con- 
taining, in fact, its main substance. All that we 
have said was meant but to introduce and re- 
commend this extract: 


“Let us take a young idiot, in whom scarce 





case, is now followed up; the result of which is, 
to create an equilibrium between the muscular 
and the over-excited nervous system, to fatigue 
the idiot sufficiently to procure him a sound and 
refreshing sleep, and to develope his general in- 


'telligence. Atthe same time, the hygeienic treat- 


ment, adapted to his peculiar case, is applied. 
He is exposed to the light of the sun, to fresh 
air—is made to go through frequent ablutions, 
and is warmly clad. In most cases a tonic diet 
is adopted, and he is placed at table where the 
monitors, by dint of industry and example, teach 
him to eat as do those around him. 

“The next step is to educate the senses, begin- 
ning with that of feeling; and beginning with 
this, inasmuch as it is the sense by which the 
idiot acquires most readily a knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects, long before his eye is accustomed 
to fix their image, or his ear to listen to sounds. 
Smell and taste are next cultivated; the former 
by presenting to the pupil various odors, which 
at first make no impression whatever, rose and 
assafeetida being received with equal favor. By 
degrees, and as the harmony of the functions is 
restored, and the intellectual activity developed, 
this sense is awakened, and lends again its aid 
to awaken others. The sense of taste is roused 
in the same manner, by placing in the mouth va- 
rious substances, alternately, sapid and acid, bit- 
ter and sweet. 

“The power of speech, so imperfect in all, is 
the most difficult to develope ; but a method, im- 
proving upon that which Pereira practised, in 
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1760, and which has been since successfully fol-|is exercised, among other means, by the pupil's 


lowed up in Germany, has been adopted at Bi- 
cétre, and also in the private practice of Seguin, 
with great success. ‘This is, however, the part 
of idiot education that proceeds the slowest, and 
which, more than any other, except, perhaps, the 
moral treatment, requires, the greatest attention, 
patience and intelligence on the part of the 
teacher. 

“The sight is next cultivated ; and here, as in- 
deed in every part of this miracle of instruction, 


study of numeration and arithmetic. 


learning to distinguish and name, while blind- 


folded, the natural sounds as produced by the 
cords of a bass-viol. Meanwhile, the youngest 
class of eighteen or twenty is going through its 
elementary gymnastics of the moving power. 
“From 84 to 9, A. M., is taken up by the 
Here the 
whole school is divided into frequently changing 
groups, according to the various capacities de- 
veloped. ‘The lowest of all is ranged in line and 





great difficulties were at first encountered. The 
eyes of the idiot are often perfectly formed, but, 
he sees nothing—they fix no object. The organ) 
he possesses—but it is passive and dormant. | 
The senses of smell and taste have been devel-| 
oped by direct action upon them; that of touch, | 
by putting the hand in contact with different bo- | 
dies; the stagnant eye of the idiot cannot, how- 
ever, be moved by the hand of another. The | 
method employed is due to the ingenuity of Se-| 
guin. He placed the child in a chamber, which | 
was suddenly darkened, so as to excite his atten- 
tion,—after which, a small opening in a shutter) 
let in a single ray of light, before which various | 
objects, agreeable to the pupil, arranged upon) 
slides, like those of a magic lantern, were suc-| 
cessively passed. The light, and its direction, | 
having once attracted his attention, was then, by | 
a change of the opening in the shutter, moved | 
up and down, to the right and left. followed in| 
most cases, by his heretofore motionless eyeballs. | 
This is succeeded by exercises of gymnastics, 
which require the attention of the eye to avoid, 
not a dangerous bruise, but a disagreeable thump ; | 
games of balls and battledores are also used to| 
excite this sense. Another means employed, is 
to place vourself before the idiot, fix his eye by 
a firm look, varying this look according to va-| 
rious sentiments; pursuing, for hours even, his 
moving but unimpressed orbit; chasing it con- 
stantly, until finally it stops, fixes itself and begins 
to see. After efforts of this kind, which require 
a patience and a superiority of will that few 
men possess, the first reward comes to the teacher 
himself, for his identity is recognised by other 
means than the touch, and he catches the first 
beam of intelligence that radiates from the here- 
tofore benighted countenance. 

“The number of pupils in the school has va- 
ried, for some time past, from eighty to one hun- 
dred. At5 o'clock they rise, and pass half an 
hour in washing, combing and dressing; the 
monitors, pupils more advanced, aiding those 
whose instruction is but recently commenced. 
They then pass into the hall of classes, and, 
range themselves in a double lime—no easy task 
for the beginners—when they sing asimple morn- 
ing prayer, repeated to them by the teacher. 
After this, they make their first breakfast of a 
simple slice of bread. The class for the educa- 
tion of the senses now begins and fills up the 
time till 84, A. M. In the Ist or highest divis- 
ion, several occupy themselves with face and 
landscape drawing: and others, less advanced, 
with geometrical drawing upon the black-board. 
The 3rd division, divided into sections, is of those 
who are exercising the senses of smell, taste, 


taught to count aloud up to thirty; a series of 
sticks, balls, or other material objects, being given 
to them at the time. This helps to ameliorate 
their speech, and to stimulate to imitation those 
who have not that faculty. Another group is set 
to climb upon ladders, counting the number of 
rounds as they go up,—and thus the muscular 
system and knowledge of numeration are simul- 
taneously developed. A higher group is of those 
who count up to fifty with counters, and who, by 
means of them, get an idea of unity, plurality, 
subtraction, addition and equality. A_ higher 
group still has learned to count up to one hundred, 
and another group is learning, by means of move- 
able figures taken from a case, the combinations 
of numbers. Higher still are boys working upon 
their slates, or going through calculations upon 
the black board, with a facility and precision that 
any pupil of Warren Colburn might envy. 
“From 9 to 94. Breakfast of soup and a plate 
of meat. The pupils are here seated at table, 


_and eat with fork and spoon—the more adroit aid- 


ing those less so. 

“93 to 104. Recreation in open air,—running, 
playing ball, driving hoop, or cultivating a small 
plot of ground, the hire of which, for three months, 
each one may gain by a certain number of tick- 
ets of good conduct. 

“104 to 114. Reading class, in which all take 
part, divided, however, into various groups, as 
before. 

“114 to 12. Writing class. Here the lowest 
group is taught only to trace on the black board, 
with a ruler, these lines :— 


“The next group is taught to make upon the 
board the rudimental curvilinear characters, mak- 
ing three in each line. After this they write on 
slates, and, when farther advanced, the monitor 
being ready to guide their hands, they write in 
ruled books. ‘The highest class rules its own 
books, and writes alternately a page of large and 
fine hand. 

“12 to 124. Gymnastics. 

“124 tol. Music. 

“1 to 43. Manual labor. In this all take part; 
some as shoe-makers, some as carpenters, or 
rather cabinet-makers, and some as tillers of the 
ground. One of the best exercises for the body, 
inasmuch as it compels the idiot to walk and bal- 
ance himself unaided, is that of wheeling a bar- 
row, charged with a weight proportionate to his 





sight, and observing color and form by the method 
I have before described. The sense of hearing 


strength. The most stupid may be soon taught 
this. Others, more intelligent, wield spade and 
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pickaxe most energetically and profitably; but| 


nowhere does their awakened intelligence appear 
more satisfactory than in the workshop of a cabi- 
net maker. When one of them has sawed 
through a plank, or nailed together two pieces 
of wood, or made a box, his smile of satisfac- 
tion,—the consequence of ‘ something attempted, 
something done,’—the real result of which he 
can estimate,—is beautiful to see. Nor is their 
work, by any means, to be despised. With one 
cabinet-maker as teacher and monitor, they per- 
formed, last year, all the work necessary for their 
school-room and dormitories, as well as for a good 
part of the great establishment of Bicétre. At 
shoe-making they show intelligence ; but this is 
too sedentary an occupation for them. Some, 
however, who have quitted the school, work at 


it; butthe greater number of them become farm- | 


ers and gardeners. 

* After this manual labor they dine, and after 
dinner play till G64 P. M. 

*“ From 64 to 7. Grammar class; the lowest 
group is taught to articulate syllables,—the high- 
est, as much as in any grammar school. 

“From 7 to 84 is passed in reading to one 
another, or in conversations and explanations 
with the teacher, upon things which may excite 
the reflective power; two evenings in the week 
this hour is devoted to a concert and a dance. 

“After this comes the evening prayer, sung 
by all; and then, fatigued, but happy, they retire 
to rest. 

“Such is a day at the school of Bicétre. 


Every Thursday morning the teacher takes them | 


out to walk in the country, and then inculcates 
elementary notions of botany, designating by 


their names, and impressing by smell, taste and | 


sight, the qualities of different flowers and useful 
vegetables which they see. At the same time 
he explains, by locality, the first elements of ge- 
ography. On Saturday evening there is a dis- 
tribution of tickets of good conduct, three of 
which pay the rent of a garden, and one of 
which may buy off, for another, with the con- 
sent of the teacher, the punishment adjudged for 
certain slight acts of negligence. You will see 
at once the effect which this must have upon the 
generous sentiments of the pupils. The senti- 
ment of possession is developed—the rights of 
property taught; but its duties and its pleasures 
are, at the same time, impressed. 

“ These tickets of good conduct are given also 
to those who are designated, by the pupils them- 
selves, as having done some kind and generous 
action,—as having been seen to run to the aid of 
one who had stumbled at play,—who had divi- 
ded among his companions the bon-bons he may 
have received from a visitor, or who had helped, 
in any way, one weaker than himself. Thus 
they are constantly on the look-out for good ac- 
tions in one another; but they are most positive- | 
ly forbidden to repeat the negligences or unkind | 
conduct which they may observe. The surveil- 
lance of the monitors is sufficient to detect these; 
and even were it not, M. Vallée prefers that they 
should go unpunished, rather than that they | 
should serve to cherish the grovelling sentiments 
of envy and malice which lurk in the breast of 





The testimonies of other English travellers in 
France are given; but we have room only for 
‘one more short extract from Mr. Sumner, which 
speaks for itself: 


“The fact, I have said, is now clearly estab- 
lished, that idiots may be educated; that the re- 
flective power exists within them, and may be awa- 
kened by a proper system of instruction ; that they 
_may be raised from the filth in which they grovel 
|to the attitude of men; that they may be taught 
different arts which will enable them to gain an 
‘honest livelihood ; and that, although their in- 
telligence may never, perhaps, be developed to 
such a point as to render them the authors of 
those generous ideas and great deeds which leave 
a stamp upon an age, yet, still, they may attain 
|a respectable mediocrity, and surpass, in mental 
"power, the common peasant of many European 
states.” 
| The Reviewer adds a sensible admonition to 
|those who are establishing similar schools, or 
hospitals, in England, not to place them in, or 
adjoining lunatic asylums or other retreats for the 
\insane ; because of the hurtful influence exerted 
|by the sights and sounds of such asylums upon 
ithe nascent and tender minds of the idiot pupils. 
| And now, will Virginia do her duty towards 
‘the hundreds of her own sons and daughters 
who are in the helpless and distressing condition 
of idiocy? We do not know, but we will lay any 
wager—even “our dukedom to a beggarly de- 
nier’—that Massachusetts has done something 
decided, something generous, on this subject, be- 
\fore now. 


M. L. 





HERMANN, 


BY THE BARDS WERDOMAR, 
MOND. 


KERDING AND DAR- 


AN ODE. 


| (From the Germanof Klopstock, In the style of the ancient 


German bards.) 


BY C. L. LOOS. 


Hermann, in Latin called Arminius, was the 
son of Siegmar, a prince of the Cherusci. He 
was educated at Rome, and was raised there to 
the rank of aknight. But even amidst the splen- 
dors of the capital of Augustus, the fire of pat- 
riotism burned in his soul, and he returned to the 
forests of Germany, determined to liberate his 
country from the Roman yoke. By his eloquence 
and zeal he assembled around him the German 





the informer and the scandal-monger.”—Letter, 
p- 11. 


hosts, and in a decisive and bloody battle, fought 
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in the Teutoburger forest, whither he had lured 
the enemy, and which lasted for three days, he 
defeated and almest annihilated an immense Ro- 
man army under the command of Quinctilius 
Varus. Three Roman legions were almost en- 
tirely cut to pieces, and Varus himself, in despair, 
fellon his sword. Seutonius records that this 
terrible defeat so overwhelmed Augustus, that 
for months he let his beard grow, and often stri- 
king his head against the wall would exclaim, 


“‘ Varus, Varus, give me back my legions !” 


Hermann is regarded by the Germans as the 
deliverer of their country, and this defeat of 


Varus as the great battle of their freedom, which | 


secured to them their future independence and 


the purity of their language, their customs and. 


their laws. He was victorious in many other 
engagements with the enemies of his country, 
and Caecina, a Roman general under Germani- 
cus, son of Drusus, came near meeting the fate 
of Varus with his whole army. Through the 
jealousy of some German princes he was assas- 
sinated in his thirty-seventh year. He had car- 


ried off and married Thusnelda, daughter of 


Segestes, a chief of his own nation, but an ar- 
dent ally of the Romans. Thusnelda was cap- 
tured by her father and was led to Rome to grace 
the subsequent triumph of Germanicus. 


Werdomar. 


On this rock of aged moss 

Let us sit, O bards, and sing him! 

Let no one step forward and look down o’er the thicket 
That covers him—the noblest son of the fatherland! 


For there he lies in his blood, 

He, the secret terror of Rome, 

When with the war-dance and flute-play of triumph 
They led off his Thusnelda. 


Look not upon him ;—you would weep, 

Did you see him lie in his blood ! 

And no tones of weeping shall the Telyn' sound forth 
She shall sing the immortal one ! 


Kerding. 
Bright is yet my youthful hair, 
To-day the first sword was girded on me, 
The first time was | armed with lance and Telyn, 
And shall J sing Hermann? 


Ask not too much of the youth, fathers! 

] must dry my hot cheeks 

With the golden locks, 

Ere I sing the greatest of the sons of Mana’. 


Darmond. 
I weep tears of rage, 
And will not dry them! 


? Lyre of the German bards. 
2 Mana and Thuiskon are deified titular heroes of Ger- 
many. 


Flow, flow down the glowing cheek, 
Tears of rage! 


They are not mute. 
mur, 


Thou understandest what they mur- 


It is a curse. Hear them, O Hela? 
Let none of the traitors of the fatherland 


That slew him, die in battle! 


Werdomar. 





| See ye the forest.stream tumble 

| Down into the rocky cleft? 

| And hurled down with it the rumbling pines 
| For Hermann’s funeral-pyre ? 


Soon will he be dust, and rest 

In the earth of the grave, 

And in the holy dust the sword 

On which he swore destruction to the conqueror! 


Linger, O thou, spirit of the slain, 
On thy way to Siegmar, 

| And hear how for thee 

Burns the heart of thy people ! 


| 

| 

| Kerding. 

| Tell it not to Thusnelda,—speak it not,— 
| That here in his blood her Hermann lies! 


| Speak it not to the noble wife, the unhappy mother 


That her Thumeliko’s father lies here in blood! 


| Tell it not to her, that has already in chains 

| Walked before the terrible car of the proud triumph !— 
| Thou hast a Roman heart 

That coulds’t tell this to the desolate one! 


Darmond. 


And what father begot thee, 

Unhappy daughter '— Segestes too 

Reddens in the dark late vengeance his sword.* 
Curse him not! Hela has already cursed him! 


Werdomar. 


Let the name of Segestes not be heard in song! 
Devote it silently to oblivion, 

That over his ashes it may rest 

| With heavy wing! 








| The chord that trembles 
Hermann’s name is defiled, 
If even with one angry tone 
It doom the traitor. 


Hermann, Hermann, sing to the echo, 

To the secret awe of the woods as the favorite of the noblest, 
The bards in full choir,—as the leader of the boldest,— 

In full choir,—as the deliverer of the fatherland ! 


Sister of Cannae, battle of Winfeld ! 

I saw thee with flowing bloody hair, 

With the flaming look of annihilation, 
Pass over among the harps of Walhalla 5! 


The son of Drusus wished to conceal 
Thy transitory monument,— 


3The goddess that reigns over those dreary regions 
where those dwell after death who do not die in battle. 
* Segestes was au'hor of the conspiracy against Arminius, 
* The Elysium of the heroes fallen in battle. 
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The white bones of the slain 
In the lonely valley of the dead.° 


We endured it not and scattered the mound. 


For this monument was forever to be a witness of the great 


days 
And hear at the dance of the spring-time flowers 
The triumphal shout of the conquerors! 


More sisters he wished to give to Cannae, 
Companions to Varus in Elysium ;— 

But for the envious overruling counsel of the princes 
Caecina would have become the companion of Varus. 


In Hermann’s burning soul had long dwelt 

A greater thought. 

At midnight, at the sacrifice of Thorr’ and the war-song, 
It was formed in him and moved onward to the deed ! 


The conqueror of the storm relates: 

In the ocean of the far North is an island—mountain,® 

That rolls forth like clouds the flame—announcing smoke, 

Then sends far into the heavens the lofty fires and hurls 
for miles the crashing rocks ; 


Thus announced Hermann through his battle, 
Determined to go 

Over the protecting ice-mountains—to go 

To the plains of Rome, 


To die there, or in the proud capitol 

Close by the scales of Jupiter, 

To ask Tiberius and the shades of his fathers 
For the justice of their war! 


T'o do this he wished to bear the leader’s sword 

Among the princes ; then they conspired death against him ; 
And now he lies in blood, in whose soul 

Lived the great thouglit for the fatherland ! 


Darmond. 


Hast thou heard it,— Hela? 
——— My angry tear? 
Hast thou heard its call, 
Hela, avenger ? 


Kerding. 


In Walhalla, beneath the shimmer of the golden branches, 

The wreath of victory in his hand, surrounded by the dances 
of Enherion,’ 

Led by Shuiskon and Mana, Siegmar the youth! 

Will welcome the youth !'° 


Werdomar. 


Siegmar, with silent mourning, 

Will receive his Hermann. 

For now he asks not Tiberius and the shades of his fathers, 
At the scales of Jupiter. 


‘The army of Germanicus, passing over the battlefield 
of Winfeld some years afterwards buried the bones of the 
army of Varus that lay scattered all over this valley of 
slaughter. Tacitus gives a touching description of this 
mournful scene in his Annals, Book 1, Sec. 61. 

7 God of war. 

® Hecla. 


®*Enherion. The heroes in Walhalla, who (!%) are all 
again restored to youth. 


| SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 
NO. IV. 


How often do we feel, when placed in scenes 
for the first time that are peculiarly delightful to 
us, as if haunted by some dim, delicious remin- 
iscences, that we had once before passed through 
the same scenes; a sort of spiritual and myste- 
rious pleasure is thus added to our enjoyment, 
and we love to give ourselves up to the illusion 
as ina pleasant dream. It is this feeling, too, 
| which gives such wonderful power to the strains 
of music ever the minds of some, in whom it 
awakens these undefinable, yet inexpressibly de- 
lightful emotions, a feeling of the spirit within 
‘us, and a longing to penetrate ths mystery of its 
existence. This is not a peculiar sensation in- 
deed to scenes of enjoyment, for in seasons of 
affliction, how often our present sufferings are 
enhanced by this awful foreboding, when “ com- 
ing events cast their shadows before,” that we 
are now fulfilling some irreversible decree of fate, 
of which we had a former knowledge. Who has 
not felt in dreams a more vivid sense of reality, 
than in his waking moments, for then fancy wan- 
‘ders uncontrolled through her airy domain, and 
images of unearthly brightness arise, without any 
material perception to dim or weaken their ef- 
fect. The metaphysician vainly attempts to ana- 
lyze these mysteries of the spirit, they are stand- 
ing miracles left in this material and mechanical 
age to proclaim to all, that there is a spark of 
Divinity within these earthly vessels. 

In this strain ran Henry Livingstone’s thoughts, 
as he sauntered forth on a fine summer morning, 
in that blissful state, when we give ourselves up 
to waking dreams, as vivid and as unreal, as 
those which visit us in sleep, and the only differ- 
‘ence between the two states consists in this; that 
‘reason is only sufficiently awake in the former to 
conceal her own unpleasant suggestions from the 
excited imagination, and the will has power enough 

to call forth only such ideas as please the fancy. 
|The old grove, the winding river, the surround- 


ing scenery, but above all, the fair and gentle 


|Fanny, seemed to him to have been shadowed 
forth in some former blessed and spiritual exis- 














|tence, and he felt like a wandering spirit now re- 


turning to the home of his soul. 
| In this mood he wandered along a winding 
path near the banks of the river, 


which was sha- 


ded with the luxuriant growth of the tulip tree, 
‘maple, airy birch and shivering aspen, overhung 
| with wild grape-vines, now forming rich, dark 
|bowers, through which the sun could scarcely 
penetrate, then throwing graceful festoons of 


Ilere, too, the 


fairy lightness from tree to tree. 
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trumpet flower and clematis, wreathed themselves| and expression, that the strain affected Henry 
around the trees, adding variety and beauty to | deeply, and he could not help comparing the ef- 
the rich and varied foliage. The brilliant cardi-| fect produced on his feelings by this simple mel- 
nal flower growing in large beds, glowed like| ody, with its touching words, to that which he 
precious stones, the rhexia and blue enpatorium| had experienced in splendid churches from the 
mingled their tints together in gay profusion. | brilliant sacred music, instrumental and vocal, of 
No sounds were heard but an occasional bird-| professional singers. 
note, and the eeaseless flowing of the river,a| When Fanny had concluded, she arose to de- 
sound which irresistibly disposes to meditation.| part, after inquiring into all Judy’s little wants, 
He went on dreaming sweet dreams, without at-| and promising to supply them. 
tempting to check the rovings of fancy, follow-| ‘ The Lord will reward you, my child, for all 
ing the path unconscious where it was leading| your goodness to a poor old cretur like me; 
him, until it struck off into another path winding but stop a minute, I want to show you the nice 
up a gentle knoll, he pursued this, which gradu- | present of Guinea fowl eggs I’ve got to send to 
ally led him to more elevated ground, and the| you when I can get one of the children to carry 
murmuring of the wind in the pine forest, like a| them up to the great house.” So saying, she 
great AZolian harp, whose chords gave forth took the basket down from the shelf and showed 
their low, sweet notes under the soft summer | them to Fanny. 
winds, attracted him. “Oh, I’m very much obliged to you, mammy; 
As he emerged from the pine forest, he per-| it is a most acceptable present,—Philip likes 
ceived through a screen of trees and vines, a Guinea fowl eggs so much. It is such a nice 
cabin which presented an unusual air of neatness little basket, I can take it home myself without 




















and comfort, and he was about to approach to 
view the premises more nearly, when he was 
arrested by the sound of a voice, the lowest tone 
of which he thought he could have recognised in 
Babel. He advanced gently and cautiously be- 
hind the screen, until he saw the eabin plainly, 
and the yard neatly swept before it. A very old 
looking negro woman, neatly dressed, and vene- 
rable in appearance, was seated beneath the 


any trouble.” 

“No, no, Miss Fanny, ’spose any one was to 
meet you. It don’t look proper to see a lady 
like you toting eggs.” 

Fanny laughed. “I have often heard you say 
a lady will be a lady, no matter what sort of 
work she does.” 

“ Yes, high blood will show, but still there’s 
‘some things I don’t think looks well for ladies 















shade of her own vine and fig-tree, and Fanny ‘to do, it looks too much like poor folks. I can 
was sitting near her with an open book in her easily make Nelly run up with the eggs when 
hands, from which she was reading aloud. It she comes in from the field.” 
was irresistible the temptation to pause and lis-| ‘ But suppose a lady should happen to be poor, 
ten, and he perceived that he could do so with-| what roust she do then ? 
out danger of discovery, for he was entirely} ‘“‘ She could’nt be poor folks then, honey, for 
screened from observation. Fanny was reading | ‘tis poor blood makes poor folks; and a lady 
a chapter from one of the Gospels, and the earn- born and bred will be a lady, as I always told 
est solemnity of her tones, showed how deeply | you, no matter what sort of work she does, but 
she realized what she was reading. As she clo-| you've got a plenty of servants to wait on you, 
sed the book, she made a few, simple, explana-| and there is no use in your carrying eggs.” 
tory remarks upon what she had just read, so| Fanny yielded the point and turned again to 
plain, that it was impossible not to comprehend g0 away, when the old woman said, looking care- 
them, and so full of genuine religious feeling, fully around her, and lowering her voice : 
that they went directly to the heart of the hearer. | ‘‘There’s one thing I wanted to say to you, 
“It does do me good, Miss Fanny,” said the Miss Fanny, about that Yankee gentleman— 
old woman, “to hear you read the Scriptures; you all had better take good notice what he 
it sounds sweeter and more solemn-like to me , does.” ; 
than any preacher’s reading I ever heard. But This was said with such an air of solemnity, 
if you’ve got time, honey, will you sing me one | that Fanny saw it would not do to make a laugh- 
hymn before you go !” | ing matter of it, so she replied as gravely as she 
“What hymn do you prefer, mammy ?” _could—* Why should we take notice of what he 
“T like that one ‘There is a land of pure de- | does, he will not do any harm, mammy.” 
light ;’ that’s a mighty good hymn, and it makes; ‘“ Ah, don’t be too sure of that now, honey ; 
me think of that great resting-place I shall soon there was that Mr. Jarvis from the North, yon 
go to.” know, that stayed so long at Mr. Smith’s, and 
Fanny complied with the request, and sang was after courting Miss Sarah too; well, they 
the hymn with so much sweetness, simplicity had’nt no notion how he went about and talked 
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amongst their servants, putting all sorts of fool-| 
ishness in their heads, and making ’em discon-| 
tented. I said to Mr. Smith’s Jim, when he was| 
telling me some of them things Mr. Jarvis said, 
says I, what did Mr. Jarvis give you when he 
went away! He said, he did’nt give me noth- 
ing. Well, says I, there it is—that shows what a 
mighty friend he is—never even gave you a chaw | 
of tobacco. Now, who took care of you, when | 
you was so sick last winter, Jim; did’nt your, 
missus give you physic with her own hands,—| 
did’nt Miss Sarah make flannel for you—and don’t 
your Mas Tom give you quarters and chaws of | 
tobacco many and many’s the time ; and besides, 
who stood your friend at the time of the great to 
do, when Mr. Smith’s barn was broken open. | 
Ah! you’ve got a mon’sous good master, Jim, 
but some niggers are so foolish, they don’t know 
when they are well off.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, ‘what you say is very true, 
if Mr. Jarvis had been a real friend to black peo- 
ple, he would not have taken this way of show- 
ing it.’ 


‘‘T know’d that, honey, and it made me so mad 
with Jim, to hear what foolishness he ran on, 
that I talked right up and down to him, for I’ve 
known him ever since he was a child; besides, 
he married into the estate, so we may say he is 
one of the family like. But don’t say nothing 
about what I’ve been telling you, if you please, 
for I don’t want to make no mischief upon Jim; 
but as soon as I heard that Northern gentleman’ 
was staying here, I laid off to tell you all about 
Mr. Jarvis, that Mas Phil might watch him, and 
if he goes walking about amongst the cabins, or 
in the field, Mas Phil can go about with him, in 
a careless sort of a way, you know, like he was 
going with him for company.” | 

‘* But mammy, Mr. Livingstone is a real gen-| 
tleman—he would not act so meanly.”’ 

“Ah, now, don’t you trust to that; I don’t, 
reckon there’s any high blood amongst them 
Northern folks, like there is in old Virginny. | 
That was the way they talked about Mr. Jarvis, | 
they said he was so high larnt, he talked all sorts, 
of outlandish talk, and played on Miss Sarah’s pi-| 
aney. I has heard of gentlemen’s playing on the | 
flute and the fiddle, but I never saw men play- 
ing on the pianey, except the old music master, 
so I said, when I heard about it, 
the man had been a music-master 
country. Miss Sarah wouldn’t hear 


I reckoned 
in his own 
it, and went 


on praising him until at last he had the impu- 
dence to court her, and I should’nt be surprised 
if this gentleman had the assurance to be think- 
ing about you, Miss Fanny.” 

For the first time, Fanny’s clear, silvery laugh, 
fell painfully on Henry’s ear, and he shrank more 
closely behind the screen with mingled feelings 
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of vexation and mortification. He heard Fanny 
say, “* No danger of that, mammy, Mr. Livings- 
tone has seen too many fine ladies to think of 
me.” She went quickly away, as she said these 
words, and Henry could hear old Judy mutter- 


‘ing some disparaging sentence in reply about 


himself. He was now quite convinced, not only 
that his passion was unrequited by Fanny, but 
that she was quite unconscious of its existence, 
for he was sure that there was not one spark of 
coquetry or insincerity in her composition. The 
first step was not taken, and a feeling of des- 
pondency came over him—the prize seemed 
every minute brighter, fairer and more unattain- 
able. Yetit is hard to destroy hope in the hearts 
of those who have never experienced any severe 
disappointment, and Henry began again to re- 
construct the glittering web, which Fanny’s light 
laugh and careless tones had brushed away. He 
had heard not the most remote hint of a rival, 


_and if her heart was unoccupied, he would not 


despair of winning it. 

He retraced his path a part of the way, then, 
filled with agitating and unpleasant thoughts, 
struck across the fields, and passed a settlement 
of negro cabins. In another mood, he would 
have paused and talked with the children he saw 
playing about in the yards, for the peculiar ways 
of talking and thinking of this singular race of 
people awakened his interest and curiosity, but 
at present, he could not brook the idea of being 
suspected, even by old Judy, of the meanness of 
enacting the fable of the viper and the hedgehog. 
Ile observed, however, in passing, that the cab- 
ins, like the dwellings of a free population, were 
characterized by the peculiar turn of their pos- 
sessors. ‘The yards before most of the cabin 
doors were neatly swept, and large gardens at- 
tached to many of them, filled with vegetables 


}and corn-patches, rudely, but substantially in- 


closed, with that species of inclosure, the exist- 
ence of which, Michaux mentions in his work on 
forest trees as peculiar to Virginia, and almost 
incredible to relate, from its destructiveness of 
young trees, namely, a watlin, a horror with 
which the Eastern Virginians are so familiar, as 
to be unconscious of its enormity. A rose bush 
or two, some tal] sunflowers, and bright bunches of 
marygolds, were seen in the gardens of the most 
thrifty and the neatest of this little community, 
but a few of the other cabins exhibited the negro 
character in its most genuine form; dirty yards, 
rags stuffed in the crevices of their houses, gar- 
dens overrun with weeds, and scarcely an at- 
tempt at an inclosure around them. In a word, 
they enjoyed the privilege, for such many ne- 
croes consider it, of being as uncomfortable and 
as unthrifty as they pleased. 

Taken collectively, however, this little settle- 
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ment conveyed to the observer the idea of a 
happy community, and excited many doubts and 
speculations in Henry’s mind, as to whether these 
negroes, putting aside the name of slavery and 
all its associations, did not really enjoy in sucha 
situation as this, as great a degree of happiness, 
and even freedom, so far as they were fitted for 
it, as in any other situation in which they could 
be placed in the present state of things. An 
outcast population they certainly were in the 
States which boasted of being free States, and 
here in a slave State he found them existing 
in communities, enjoying the rude and simple 
pleasures for which their degree of cultivation 
fitted them, cared for in sickness and age, never 
knowing the presence of extreme want, or the 
care of providing subsistence for their families, 
and living under a sort of parental as well as 
absolute control. 

Henry’s mind was candid—his love of truth 
ardent—yet he revolved these new ideas with 
much diffidence and distrust, fearing lest the en- 
grossing passion of his soul should give a false 
brilliancy of coloring to all objects associated, in 
any degree, with one, who embodied the types 
which had existed in his mind of all that is fair, 
bright or excellent. He determined to consider 
the matter deeply and impartially, and as he was 
walking along the fields, deep in thought, his at- 
tention was arrested by the sound of children’s 


His answers were made in his own homely, but 
expressive language, yet showed plainly that he 
had been carefully instructed, and that he was 
acquainted with the elementary truths of the 
Gospel, and the true meaning and purport of the 
passage he had repeated from Scripture. 

“What patience, what high, disinterested, reli- 
gious principle—what philanthropy in the truest 
sense of the word, must teaching such as this 
require,” thought Henry, “from such a b ing, too, 
as Fanny Seyton. Whatasacrifice of time, too, 
does it involve, from one who has so many in- 
ternal and external sources of enjoyment in her 
own bright imagination and rare intellect, and in 
the society of friends to whom she is warmly 
attached; what self-denial in exchanging pur- 
suits congenial to her taste, and such as most 
young ladies would think they were doing a duty 
to themselves to pursue to the utmost their lei- 
sure would allow, for the task of enl ghtening, by 
the slow and tedious method of oral instruction, 
minds in gross, mental darkness! And yet, how 
improving such a mental exercise would be, to 
those who had the patience to impart such in- 
struction, not only to the spiritual, but the intel- 
lectual nature of the instructor! How much 
might be learned in this way of intellectual prow- 
ess, by watching the first rude attempts at gen- 
eralization, reasoning, deduction, when the ideas 
are just struggling from the chaos of thick dark- 





voices, and as he approached more nearly, he 
heard distinctly one of these children repeating 
to another some verses from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“Ts that right, Billy?” said the child to his 
companion. 


ness to light!” 

Such warm admiration of moral excellence, 
divested of all the embellishments of fancy and 
romance, was highly honorable to the heart of a 
young man, who had been educated like Henry 
Livingstone, who possessed, too, an exquisite taste 





“ Well, t’aint exactly right : now listen to me, 
I'll learn it toyou. Miss Fanny said I could say 
it all without missing a word.” 

Henry paused, and having spoken kindly to 
these children, asked the little boy who had un- 
dertaken the office of instructor, and who had 
indeed repeated correctly a large portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount, who it was that had taught 
him to repeat so many verses from the Bible. 

“Miss Fanny, sir—she taught me, and this 
here boy, and all the children on the plantation.” 

‘* And what else does she teach you ?” 

“To say hymns and catechism, sir.” 

“ And do you think you understand the mean- 
ing of what you repeat ?” 

“T reckon I does, of some of ’em. Miss Fanny 
always makes us tell what they mean, ’cause she 
says it don’t do us a bit of good unless we know 
the meaning of it, and try to do what is in the 
Bible and hymns.” 





for the beautiful in all its forms, and consequently 
appreciated accomplishments very highly. But 
love in his case, instead of exerting his usual 
power of blinding his votaries, had, like Ithu- 
riel’s spear, awakened his mind to higher and 
_purer perceptions of truth; and the loveliness of 
‘moral and spiritual beauty had never appeared 
to him so far exalted above all the outward at- 
tractions and accomplishments, which the world 
especially delights to honor. 

He thought of Fanny’s speech to old Judy, 
which he had so lately heard ; “ and is it possible,” 
he exclaimed mentally, “she ean be so uncon- 
scious of her own rare gifts and attractions, ber 
own exquisite beauty, ‘the mind, the music 
breathing from her soul,’ as to suppose, that I 
could prefer, what is called a fine lady, to a being 
like herself. I wish,” he said, half aloud, “ my 
mother could see her;” and at these words a pang 
of self-reproach shot through his heart. 








How 


Henry asked the child a few leading questions | seldom had the idea of this kind mother, whose 
from Scripture, and then questioned him as to | very life hung upon his, recurred to him for many 


the meaning of the portion he had just repeated. 


Vor. XV—10 


‘days past, how carelessly he had perused the 
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letters he had received from home, after he had 
ascertained that his parents were well; how 
weary, flat, stale and unprofitable all their con- 
tents had seemed, how foreign to the new emo- 
tions which had arisen in his heart, to the en- 


chanting state of existence, through which he was) 


passing. ‘And yet,” he murmured, “the light- 
est pang that I could suffer would inflict more 


pain on my mother, than my death would on) 


Fanny Seyton.” ‘This reflection called forth a 
deep sigh, but again Hope whispered that the 
time might come when his happiness would be | 
inexpressibly precious to Fanny, and again he | 
pondered on the means of winning her heart. 


He was so much absorbed in his own thoughts | conventionalities and embellishments of a fash- 


and feelings, that he was quite unconscious how ji 


far, or how long he had rambled, and it was 
nearly two o’clock when he returned to Oak 
Grove, where he found Philip looking out for him, 

“Ah Hal, I am glad you have returned from | 
your wanderings, you must have made a real ex- 
ploring expedition. I was just about to set out 





probably never witness again. 


people ; altogether you will see an entertainment 
most unique in its kind, and such as you will 
Indeed they are 
fast passing away even with us, and disappearing 
before the advance of civilization.” 

“ Altogether then,” said Henry, “I consider 
it a piece of rare good fortune to have such an 
opportunity.” 

“You will find much to amuse you,” said 
Fanny, “though you will, doubtless, witness 
things which will appear semi-barbarous, yetthere 
_ willbe so much ease and cordiality, and such varie- 
ties of character, that I think you will be pleased.” 

“‘T am sure I shall,” replied Henry, ‘‘ the mere 


ionable entertainment possess very few attrac- 
tions for me, but a party of the sort you describe, 
would be not only amusing but interesting. 
_Whenev er the workings of the heart and varie- 
ties of natural character are allowed to appaer. 
we find something to please and improve.’ 

| ‘Then you will like us better and better,” 





in search of you, as Fanny suggested the possi- | said Philip, “for the varieties of individual char- 
bility of your having lost yourself in our pine |acter are very strongly marked amongst us; 
forests, though I quieted her apprehensions some- | and though we abhor display of sentiment, and 


what, by surmising that you were botanising, as_ 


I know that is a favorite pursuit of yours.” 
“You gave me more credit than I deserved,” 
said Henry smiling, “I was not engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge of any sort, but merely en- 
joying the sweet influences of earth, air and sky, 
yet some observations forced themselves upon 


me, the beauty and variety of your forest trees, | 
for instance, the brilliancy of the wild flowers, 


and the surpassing grace and beauty of the wild 

grape vines. I do not believe any oriental growth 

can exceed them in richness and beauty.” 
“The sweet influences of a noon day in Au- 


ust,” said Philip laughing, are “‘ somewhat too | 
mr k Shing 


sultry for me; moreover, I cannot allow of your 
exposing yourself to them, for though I can an- 
swer for your health, if you are discreet, I can- 
not be responsible for your safety if you rove 
about insummer suns, before you are acclimated 
and you know I am answerable to Mrs. Living- 
stone for you.” 

“Mrs. Maynard’s Tom is waiting at the door | 


|are not addicted to scenes of any sort, still 
| you find few states of society, where family and 
local affections are stronger and warmer than in 
ithe ‘Old Dominion,’ or where greater sacrifices 
‘of interest are made to the ties of kindred or of 
friendship.” 

“It shows we are rather at a low ebb, my 
dear brother,” said Fanny laughing, “ when we 





have to trumpet forth our own praises :—these 
strongly marked characters often degenerate into 
oddities, of which we have certainly a rare and 
large collection, but which do not often excite 
admiration, in those who have been accustomed 
to a polished state of society.” 

“These peculiarities of habit or manner,” 
said Henry, “certainly do not excite admira- 
tion, though they often produce amusement, 
but individualities of character and mind are 





| very interesting to those who love to study 


‘human nature, and are always produced, I think, 
by high and vigorous mental culture. In your 
state of society, it appears to me that the higher 





Se ad 


to see you, Mas Phil,” said John, entering with | classes are called on at a very early age to think 
the important air of one who has agreeable news ‘and decide not only for themselves but for oth- 


47 


to communicate. 
Philip returned in a minute with notes of invi- 


tation to Helen Maynard’s wedding, which was, 


to take place the next evening, and said, as he 
handed one of them to Henry, 

* You will have now an opportunity, Living- 
stone, of seeing a Virginia wedding conducted in 
old style, a real gathering of the clans, a squeeze 
of aunts, uncles and cousins to the tenth degree, 


and marvel how one house can contain so many’ 


ers; this early necessity for thought and action 
/must have a great effect in awaking and forming 
the mind. Here, too, they seem to read not for 
display, but either for the gratification of lite- 
rary taste, or to gain information on some speci- 
fic object intimately connected with their pur- 
suits, such as agriculture, politics, law or medi- 
cine. This sort of culture énlarges and invigo- 
rates the mind. Yet, on the other hand,” added 
Henry smiling, “ [cannot so far abandon my char- 
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acter as a seeker for truth, as not to perceive that 
this mode of life, must necessarily produce a 
deficiency in those literary pursuits which require 
minuteness, accuracy, and polish, and which can 
only consist with a division of mental labor. 
This cannot take place but in a more artificial 
state of society, and among a denser population.” 

“T concede this to the fullest extent,” replied 
Philip; “nay more, I will add, that these defi- 
ciencies can neither be excused, nor entirely ex- 
plained by our modes of life, but arise, in a great 
measure, from a mixture of indolence and am- 
bition, which is a natural trait, and lies at the bot- 
tom of most of our defects and misfortunes. 
We are unwilling to bestow the minute and pa- 
tient labor which is so necessary to literary ex- 
cellence, and not content with mediocrity even 
in our first efforts. unless we can fly with the 
eagle to the sun, would remain with our wings 
folded to our sides forever. 
erful impetus, some strong incentive to arouse us 
into strong mental action. 
won at college, or a prize won in the political 
arena, we are never laggards in the race, but 
continued, patient effort, the results of which are 
to be gradual, we shrink from, and the conse- 
quence is, that though no one can deny us at 
least a fair share of native talent, we have scarce- 
ly contributed a mite to national or universal lit- 
erature.” 

“And for State literature,” said Fanny, “ we 
are like the lion, who complained that there were 
no painters among the lions to commemorate the 
victories of their own race, so they were always 
represented in the pictures of men as inferior in 
power to themselves.” 

“This state of things will not long continue, 
I hope,” said Henry; “ you have all the neces- 
sary materials, a spark only is wanting to kindle 
the pile, and the light of your natural genius will 
shine forth to the astonishment and delight of the 
beholders.”’ 

“IT trust you may prove a true prophet,” re- 
plied Fanny.” 

“T confess I am not so sanguine as Living- 
stone,” said Philip, “I fear there is vis inertie 
enough in the pile to extinguish a thousand 
sparks.” 

“It is strange,” said Henry, ‘that Virginia 
should have found no champion, amongst the 
many who have shared her hospitality, and de- 
lighted in the intercourse of her high-minded 
sons and daughters, and formed associations in 
her fair land, sweet and lasting as life itself.” 

There was a tone of sadness mingled with this 
enthusiastic expression of feeling, that arrested 
Fanny’s attention, and excited her surprise. 
Henry felt his color change, beneath the earnest 
yet kind glance of that matchless dark eye, which 


We need some pow- 


If an honor is to be | 


|seemed to ask why such thoughts as these should 
awaken such deep and sad feeling. 


“Why who would tilt against Christendom,” 
said Philip, “we furnish too good a subject for 


the expenditure of philanthropy and moral rep- 


robation to hope that any one who ventures his 
reputation in the moral, religious or literary world, 
| wolaba undertake our cause. The moral blight 
is upon us, and wo to the wight whose vision is 
so obscure as not to perceive it.” 

“Yet,” said Henry, “ the candid would at least 


admit that 


Some flowers of Eden ye still inherit, 
Though the trail of the Serpent is over them all. 





But unfortunately hundreds can see the trail 
of the serpent, for one who has eyes to discover 
ithe flowers of Eden. The celestial touch of 
| truth, which opens the eyes to moral and intel- 

lectual, and even to natural beauty, has never 
| rested upon them, and they walk in a different 
world from that in which those dwell, whose eyes 
have been opened.” 

Philip looked at his sister, who seemed thought- 
ful and serious. “ Well, Fanny,” said he laugh- 
ing, “of what are you thinking, of how to res- 
tore the ‘Old Dominion,’ or how you can help 
Cousin Maynard about the wedding, or whether 
you will wear pearls or roses to-morrow even- 
ing ?” 

Fanny almost started, and blushed deeply as 
she met Henry’s glance resting upon her, for she 
was conscious, that her meditations were chiefly 
of him. This blush was the herald of hope to 
Henry’s heart, and he cast his eyes down to con- 
ceal the pleasure that sparkled in them, from the 
flattering auguries to which it gave rise. 

‘My thoughts were atangled web,” said Fan- 
ny, “ which would not be worth unravelling, even 
if I had time for it.” 

Just then Mr. Seyton’s voice was heard from 
the library calling aloud for Fanny, who quickly 
obeyed the summons, and returned almost imme- 
diately on her way to her own room, with a 
somewhat perplexed countenance, and her hands 
full of papers. 

“What have you got there, Fanny, that makes 
you look so doleful,—drills, plows, harrows, no 
wonder you are dismayed.” 

«To tell the truth,” said Fanny, “I do not like 
to acknowledge to papa the labor it will cost 
me to get these drawings ready for to-morrow’s 
mail, he has such implicit reliance on my powers, 
that I dislike to undeceive him, and I am afraid 
I shall hardly be able to finish them, I have so 
many other things to do.” 

“1 wish I could help you,” said Philip, “ but if 
I took a pencil in my hand to draw a plow, it 
would be quite as apt to turn out a cart.” 


| 
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* Allow me,” said Henry, rising and advancing | 
towards Fanny, ‘to act as your draughtsman on 
this occasion. I don’t like to boast of my own 
qualifications, but Philip can testify that drawing 
is my peculiar forte, and it will really be a good 
deed toemploy me about something useful. Be- 
sides,” added he, smiling, “I should like to re- 
deem my credit somewhat with Mr. Seyton, since 
he has discovered that I know so little of the 
uses of agricultural implements, by showing that | 
I can at least make drawings of them.” 

Henry evinced such an earnest desire to oblige, 
that Fanny thought it would be ungracious to re- 
ject his oliered service, indeed his kindness was 
peculiarly grateful and acceptable, as she had in 
fact a thousand and one things to do and to think 
about. She therefore accepted his offer with a 
graceful simplicity peculiarly her own, and it was 
so evident that Henry thought himself the obliged 
party in being allowed to do her bidding, that 
Fanny could not feel the obligation as onerous, 


and yet, strange to say, she drew no inference | 


from this circumstance, favorable to her own 
vanity. 

‘“* How kind and clever he is,” thought Fanny, 
as she marked the rapid and skillful touch of 
Henry’s pencil, and how completely he seems to 
be overcoming his prejudices to Virginia! When 
we get better acquainted, I must rally him a lit- 
tle on his Virginia tale, of which I dare say he 
has already repented.” 

‘And now for the order of the day,” said 
Philip, ‘laces, ribbons, muslins and flowers, what 
a deplorable case is yours, Fanny, to be left to 
your own unassisted genius on this important 
day, withoui even a female friend to say what is 
becoming : as to being comme it faut, that is quite 
out of the question; but then it would be acom- 
fort to look pretty, even if this should be accom- 
plished in the most irregular and unfashionable 
Way.” 

Fanny laughed good-humoredly and said, “I 
am, indeed, much to be pitied for being thrown 
80 entirely upon my own resources in all matters, 
both little and great, and for this reason consider 
myself entitled to special indulgence. But, I 
must go and meditate alone, and act too, in many 
important matters, so I have no time to talk non- 
sense with you, Philip. Meantime, I charge you 
to amuse Mr. Livingstone, as I know by expe- 
rience, that his employment is but an irksome 
one.” 

‘*He has taken so to reverie of late, that he 
has become perfectly unamusable, but I will do 
my best; shall I read or talk, Livingstone ?” 

“Read then,” said Henry, “ though I really 
require no amusement, I am quite interested in 
the progress of my work.” 


you prefer reading that you may listen or not, 
just as you please; if I read, the office of listen- 
ing shallbe no sinecure. Instead of one of James’ 
novels, in which you may catch up the loose 
threads of the story ever and anon, so as to stand 
a respectable examination, without having heard 
more than a fifth of the story, I shall read ‘ Past 
and Present’ for your edification, and require you 
as I finish each chapter, to put it into English, and 
discuss it with me.” 

* Have mercy, Philip, I should prefer your 
talking,” 

‘That is the very conclusion to which I wished 
to bring you, but as soon as I perceive your wits 
are wool-gathering, I shall have recourse to Car- 
lyle.” 

And Philip ran on in the careless and exube- 
rant gaiety of his spirits, describing to Henry an 
old Virginia wedding, and whimsically portray- 
ing the leading characters of the company, they 
should meet on the following evening at Mrs. 
Maynard’s, while Henry bestowed just sufficient 
attention on his discourse to prevent his discov- 
ering that he was carrying on an under current of 


his own thoughts. 
i **** *. 





THE LIGHTNING’S COMPLAINT. 
BY SIDNEY DYER. 


I 


Alas! my ancient glory fades 
Like some low earth-born thing, 

For man has plucked me from the skies, 
And bound my fiery wing. 


if. 


The nations oft at me have gazed, 
And trembled with affright, 

When vaulting through the azure dome, 
I trailed my livid light. 


Il. 


The angels e’en in wonder stood, 
Wher at the high cominand 

Of Heaven, I hurled old Satan down 
Upon the burning strand. 


IV. 


And when man’s sins called vengeance down, 
Before my scathing blaze, 

The stoutest heart, appalled with fear, 
Shrunk back in dire amaze. 


¥. 


When God in wrath o’erspread the earth 
By waters from his hand, 





‘“‘T understand the meaning of that very well, 





I flashed around the lofty hills, 
And split the solid Jand ! 
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Vi. 
What wonders I o’er Sodom wrought, 
And Nineveh of old; 


And louder still on Sinai’s top 
My deep-mouthed thunder rolled! 


Vil. 


And I have crushed the thick-ribbed bark, 
Which braved the Ocean storm ; 

And prostrate laid the proudest work 
The art of man could form, 


Vill. 


Great men and wise in olden time, 
Whene’er they saw me shine, 

A victim on my altar laid, 
And paid the rite divine! 


IX. 


But now, alas! no sacrifice 
Smokes on my altar-fire, 

For man has caught me from the skies, 
And harnessed me in wire ! 


= F a 


O! is it not a foul disgrace 
That I who worlds have rent, 
Should now be made a paltry clerk 
To number cent, per cent? 


XI. 


Nay, this is deemed to high employ, 
And I am made a mule, 

To pack from town to town the thoughts 
Of every prating fool! 


yh XII. 


I should not feel dishonored much 
To lend my wings of fire, 

To trace in burning words the song 
Breathed from the Poet’s lyre. 


XI. 


For this would still be heavenly work, 
In which [ should unite, 

Although the Poet’s radiant thoughts 
Might half obscure my light. 


XIV, 


But thus to quote the worth of stocks, 
And current market prices ; 

And ply the common tattler’s trade 
To publish human vices ; 


XV. 


To tell each day how cotton sells, 
Each night of balls and revels, 
And in the morning copy give 
To all the printers’ devils— 


XVI. 


O! this my soul has humbled quite— 
I am no more a wonder, 

Since man first caught me by the mane, 
And silenced all my thander ! 


On the Importance of the Social Sciences in 
the present day. 
EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. 


* * * All knowledge has been divided into 
two great classes of Science—Physical and Eth- 
ical.* These two great families of human learn- 
ing have met with very fluctuating and dissimi- 
lar fortunes in the various eras of the world’s 
progress. They have seldom been both pursued 
in the same age with equal assiduity or like suc- 
cess: but the one has ever been comparatively 
neglected, while the other has been almost exclu- 
sively cultivated.t During the more illustrious 
periods of antiquity, and throughout the Middle 
Ages, Ethical sciences enjoyed an unchallenged 
preéminence. In modern times, since Coperni- 
cus and Galileo, and, more especially, since the 
Great Instauration of Bacon, the higher distine- 
tion of Physical science is obvious.{ By this 
disjunction it has happened that the two mighty 
provinces of human knowledge have rarely ad- 
vanced with equal steps. In the present day, 
Natural Science, in all its forms, and under all 
its applications, has been so widely expanded, 
and so illustrated by the glorious array of talent 
enlisted in its ranks, that it now constitutes the 
proudest monument of human genius, industry 
and perseverance. Hence, it has long absorbed 
the energies of most of those great minds which 
have devoted themselves to contemplation; for 
it is in learning as in our bodies—the vital hu- 
mors will press towards that point where any 
local excitement may prevail. ‘Thus the direc- 
tion, originally impressed upon the intellect of 
the world by the profound wisdom of Lord Ba- 
con, is perpetuated by the brilliance of the tri- 
umphs that have been gained in thatcareer. It 
is decreed, however, by the wise ordination of 


* Even Comte in his Cours de Philosophie Positive, and 
Ampére in his Essai de Philosophie recognize this grand 
division of the Sciences into two classes—the former by 
stating that all our knowledge is relative either tothe world 
or to man, (tome iii. Biologie. chap. i)—the latter by divi- 
ding all science into the two kingdoms of sciences Cosmo- 
logiqnes and sciences Noologiques. See also Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Phi- 
losophy. In Lord Bacon’s Classification of human know- 
ledge, the divisions are rendered confused and unsatisfac- 
tory by the neglect of this leading distinction. 

+ The Age of Aristotle in Greece makes almost the soli- 
tary exception,—and this in consequence of his own won- 
derful genius in both Physics and Ethics :—for Locke and 
Clarke will not counterbalance Newton, nor will Leibnitz 
as a Metaphysician rank with Leibnitz asa Mathematician 
in the history of the progress of the Human Mind. 

t The Vortices of Des Cartes, and the Integral and Dif- 
ferential Calculus of Leibnitz are more celebrated than the 





idealism and metaphysical system of the former, or the 
preéstablished harmony and sufficient reason of the latter. 
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Providence, that the exclusive or overweening 
devotion to any particular subject shall invaria- 
bly be productive in the end of injurious effects, 
notwithstanding the delusive brightness of the 
flowers that strew the path around us. The chill 
and the fever follow each other in alternate suc- 
cession in order to re-establish the equilibrium of 
heat in the humanframe. This takes place like- 
wise in human learning—one excess is counter- 
acted by another—otherwise every path would 
lead the dance of death. But the wholesome 
change rarely supervenes until we are sensibly 
affected by the perils resulting from an inordi- 
nate devotion to one branch of study. The Phy- 
sical sciences have by their discoveries multiplied 
incalculably our powers, our resources, our know- 
ledge, our comforts, and our wealth—they have 
rendered us independent of the elements, and 
have made us superior to the ordinary restric- 
tions of time and space. But notwithstanding 
these proud achievements, there are urgent ques- 
tions of the gravest importance, which no light 
from Physical science will enable us to solve. 
Nay, Natural Philosophy has pressed its own 
conquests so far, that it has come into immedi- 
ate contact with Metaphysics, and seeks from 
that source the answer to its own highest difli- 
culties. For proof of this I need only refer to 
the works of Whewell and Ampére. In addi- 
tion to this the Sphynx stands in our path, mum- 
bling her dark oracles, propounding the great 
enigmas of life, the mysteries of social organi- 
zation, which can only hope a response from the 
more profound study of Sociological science.* 


* The present condition of England is forcibly exhibited 
by the Westminster Review. ‘‘ Over millions of the work- 
ing classes, several of the lamp-post orators that we could 
name, wield an influence far greater than that of the Throne 
and the Parliament. Not the parochial churches, but the 
lowly Ranters’ chapels, or those of the unendowed and of- 
ten letterless sectaries, win the very small church-going 
portion of the operatives of England. The laws are sub- 
mitted to rather than approved: the other institutions are 
tolerated, instead of exciting admiration and gratitude. 
Capital is regarded as the robber of labour, instead of its 
patron and brother. Parochial relief is no longer dreaded 
as abadge. The police are treated as spies, instead of be- 
ing regarded as defenders. Classes are in hostile array. 
The religious sects are at the red heat of the feud warfare. 
The tavern has hecome the Englishman's half-home: secret 
orders are on the increase : and meanwhile the great ma- 
jority of England’s workmen can neither read these pages 
with profitable facillaapor write an ordinary letter of bu- 
siness, with the least fegard to the proprieties of expression 
or the laws of grammar. No wonder that crime has out- 
sped the proportion of population by a fearful ratio; and that 
we are now expending nine millions a year, ( §45,000,000,) 
to defend society from its own hands,” &c., &c.—Westm. 
Rev., Jan., 1848, art. viii, p. 427. Eng. Ed. The whole 
article will well reward perusal. What remedy for this 
state of things can be anticipated from the cultivation or 
advancement of the Physical sciences alone? 








That response we are unable to give, because we 
have neglected to prosecute with due diligence 
the sciences which explain the phenomena, and 
establish the laws of human society. Yet, on 
this reply depend the conservation of States— 
the permanence of governments—the sustenance 
of human life—the security of property and in- 
stitutions—the preservation of morals—and the 
general welfare of men. Such is the nature of 
the questions which are now vehemently, but 
obscurely agitating the intellect of the world. 
Few, indeed, are cognizant of the causes, or of 
the exact character of the difficulties before them, 
but all are more or less affected by the danger 
and uncertainty around. Carlyle, hearing the 
rumbling of approaching eruptions, but, like the 
Prophets of old, blind to the remedy, stands in 
the midst of the apparent serenity, exclaiming, 
Woe! woe! “like the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” But his warnings meet with 
the fate of the oracles of Cassandra, and are 
cursed with neglect. We have been imbibing 
and inhaling one only of the elements that con- 
stitute the atmosphere of knowledge—the other 
is ready to ignite and explode. Even those who 
do not perceive the derangement, are oppressed 
by the sultry weight of the air that augurs the 
impending storm. We must restore the healthy 
combination of the constituent elements of our 
intellectual atmosphere, or perish by its disor- 
ganization. No speculations or discoveries in 
Natural science will enable us to do this—our 
sole therapeutics are contained in the Social sci- 
ences. By the observance and enforcement of 
the true maxims of International Justice we must 
produce greater harmony among nations; but 
how can we observe and enforce that which we 
neglect to learn, and deign not to improve? By 
a more profound study of the laws and mechan- 
ism of communities, we must probe the wounds 
of society and discover medicaments; and we 
must bring the past face to face with the pres- 
ent; for History like the magic mirror of the nec- 
romancer, recalls the absent or unknown in all 
its living forms and native colours. The balm 
that may minister to our wants or diseases can 
be found in this Gilead alone: and we have ei- 
ther neglected to search for it there, or have 
sought it with such negligent and indifferent 
eyes that it has eluded our gaze and frustrated 
our hopes. 

But the tide is now turning, though in the 
mingling of the eddies produced by the conflict- 
ing currents, we cannot at once detect which 
shall prevail. The doubt, however, which ex- 
ists in all topics of general social interest—the 
internal disintegration of the fabric of political 
institutions—the loosening of the bonds which 
hold together communities—the clogging of the 
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wheels in the great mechanism of society, and 
their languid and spasmodic movements—all 
show where the danger resides, and suggest the 
nature of the requisite inquiry into the morbid 
action of the system. The singular revival of 
historic literature, surpassing in activity its con- 
dition in all former time, constituting an honora- 
ble distinction of the present generation, and 
promising to form the principal characteristic of 
the next—this is alone sufficient to manifest that, 
however vague be the impression of the neces- 
sities imposed, or the assistance required, man- 
kind are disposed to seek aid in a renewed ac- 
quaintance with the experience and phenomena 
of human society in by-gone ages: and by tra- 
cing its progress and discovering its laws, to ex- 
tract from the alembic, an elixir of life for the 
revivification of the paralyzed members.* The 
experiment of Medea to rejuvenate the aged 
fEson by hewing him in pieces, and throwing 
the bleeding limbs into the seething cauldron, is 
a very rude and unscientific, as well as danger- 
ous process. The advancement of society by 
revolutions is, however, exactly analogous to it. 
To this it must come by the law of decomposi- 
tion, if we cannot check disease: it is the last, 
worst crisis of decay; and though Providence 
does deduce good out of evil, yet we should en- 
deavor to anticipate the necessity of killing life 
in order to preserve its material constituents. 
In Europe we hear at all times the low mur- 
murs of approaching Revolution}—it is no lon- 


* “That of this science and art, (speculative sociology 
founded upon history,) the foundations are but beginning to 
be laid is sufficiently evident. But the most powerful and 
accomplished minds of the present age are fairly turning 
themselves towards that object, and it is the point towards 
which the speculative tendencies of mankind have now for 
some time been converging. For the first time it has be- 
come the aim of the greatest scientific thinkers to connect 
by theories the facts of universal history,” &c. &c.—Mill’s 
Logic. B. vi. c. x. p. 587. I quote from Mill rather than 
from his original, M. Comte, because the remarks of Comte 
are scattered throughout the whole of the last three vol- 
umes of his Cours de Philosophie Positive. See however 
tome iv. p. 48, 157, 526—tome vi. p. 713. &c. 781. 

+ The MS., from which this extract is taken, was 
prepared six months before the news of the February 
Revolution in France reached this country—much of it 
was written three months before that time. In an Ad 
dress delivered in the Spring of 1845, the same views how- 
ever were expressed. “Should the people of Europe over- 
shoot the mark, and, like the French during their Revolu- 
tion fall into the licence of turbulent anarchy, where is 
your security for the permanence of your institutions, but 
in that love for them which grows from long experience of 
their blessings, &c. In Europe, Agrarianism threatens 
revolution, and the struggle with which that Continent will 
burst from its trammels will necessarily give a jar to all 
other nations.” * * * “Js there then no hope? Is there no 
remedy ? 
their civilization, like cattle smitten with the plague? to 
die uttering groans to which the ears of their fellows are 





Are nations to be struck down in the midst of 


ger the whizzing of the safety-valve, but the 
straining of the boiler, that reaches our ears from 
beyond the Atlantic. We may be in no imme- 
diate danger ourselves, but we cannot be indif- 
ferent when our neighbor Ucalegon’s house is in 
flames. ‘The miasma of social corruption is in- 
fectious ;* and it is our interest to study the prog- 
nostics of disease, and to guard against the pro- 
duction and extension of contiguous influences. 
But, if any Moses is to stand between the living 
and the dead, and to stay the plague, he must 
derive his power from no quack nostrums of em- 
pirical pharmacy, but seek for the prescriptions 
of his State therapeutics in the profound study 
of social phenomena.+ For these reasons, His- 
tory and the Sociological sciences are eminently 
the studies denounced by the necessities of the 
times; and their zealous cultivation is required 
imperatively at our hands, as the great duty im- 
posed upon the living generation. 

These observations are necessarily very gen- 
eral, and consequently vague; but if I were to 
embark upon the wide sea of details, I know not 
where I should stop, or within what limits I 
should be able to compress them. There is one 
point, however, which is hourly growing in im- 
portance at the North, and is of vital significance 
in the most civilized countries of Europe. I al- 
lude to the question of wages, with its dependent 
topics, sustenance of the laborer, population, 
poor-laws, &c. Treatises on Political Economy 
inform us that wages cannot be depressed below 


stopped? to fall victims without the hope of cure to that 
very civilization from which all their glories have sprung ? 
The present phenomena might almost lead us to anticipate 
such a termination for the career of illustrious States,” &c. 
Similar opinions were published by me also in the summer 
of 1842. The most remarkable instance of such prophecy 
is to be found in Comte, Cours, &c., tome i, 1830. 

* The suddenness and virulence of this anarchical in- 
fection were fully exemplified in the spring elections at Nor- 
folk, 1847, and were strikingly exhibited in the tone of the 
newspaper press throughout the country. So far as [ am 
aware the National Intelligencer, (probably in consequence 
of the sound moral principle and political sagacity of E. W. 
Johnston, Esq.,) was the only paper that was not hurried 
into insane applause by the rush of shallow revolutionary 
delusions. 

t In the close of his long remarks upon Sociology. M. 
Comte observes, “ C’est en effet, 4 un prochain avenir qu’ 
appartient nécessairement le désastreux esser des grandes 
luttes intestines inhérentes A notre anarchie mentale et 
morale, dont les graves conséquences matérielle commen- 
cent déja a devenir partout imminentes, d’abord au sujest 
des rélations elémentaires entre les entrepreneurs et les 
travailleurs, et méme ensuite, par une influence moins 
apercue, qui sera seulement un peu plus tardive, pour |’at- 
titude mutuelle des villes et des campagnes.” * * “Dans 
cette orageuse situation, la philosophie positive,” (by the 
application of the historical method to the application of 
social phenomena,) “ devra trouver la premiére épreuve 
décisive de son efficacité politique,” &ce. &c. Comte. 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. Legon Ix. tome. vi. p. 874. 
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the rate necessary to support the laborer and his 
family, or to keep life in them. This is at once 
a truism and a mockery: for human wants are 
as compressible as they are elastic—and degra- 
dation, which is more to be apprehended than 
death, is many degrees above starvation in the 
scale. For the past three years* there have been 
plague, pestilence and famine, operating in con- 
cert to desolate Ireland ; and throughout Europe 
there have been want, desolation and misery. 
The remedies applied have been swallowed up 
like a drop of rain upon thirsty ground, and have 
scarcely left a trace behind. Nothing has been 
proposed which would bring more than tempo- 
rary relief:+ the danger and difficulty are aug- 
mented every day: the abyss which threatens to 
engulph the myriads of the earth yawns wider 
and wider: and there is no Curtius to close the 
chasm by devoting his life for the safety of his 


fellows. Where can we look for any healing aid | 


in this threatening and heart-sickening condition 
of nations, except to a more profound and dili- 
gent study of the kindred sciences of History | 
and Social Economics? The former will furnish | 
us with our instances—it will explain the causes, | 
the consequences and the succession of events— 
and it will reveal the secret of their connection. 
The latter will afford us those laws of interpre- 
tation and those conclusions which may be ap- 
plied to the industrial life of nations, and the im- 
provement of the condition of the masses. Un- 
til we find a complete solution of these myste- 
ries we can none of usbe safe. However secure 
we may think ourselves, we are slumbering upon 
the ashes of a volcano, which may at any time 
break forth again and overwhelm us. 
* * . . 


H. 


* There was an almost total failure of the Potatoe 
Crop in Ireland in the years 1822, 1831, 1845, 1846, 1847,— 
and shall we not have to add 1848. v. Edenb. Rev., Jan 
1848, Art. vi, p. 233. 

+ M. Comte continually points out the provisional and 
temporary character of all the expedients for the relief of 
existing socialevils. In Mr. JohnS. Mill's political Econo- 
my, published during the present year, (1848,) some reme- 
dies are proposed for the distresses of Ireland, which might 
possibly prove effectual. All hitherto tried have been 
wholly ineffectual. V. Ed. Rev. Jan., 1848. 





The North British Review gives the following 
clever translation of the old French epigram on 
Piron. 

Ci git Piron; qui ne fut rien; 
Pas méme acudémicien. 
Here lies Piron; who was—nothing ; or, if that could be, 


was less : 
How !—nothing? Yes, nothing: not so much as F. R. 5 


SUMMER IN THE BLUE RIDGE, 


And all these wayward pleasures of my youth 
Are simple pictures drawn from simple truth.—Crabbe, 


It was common, in old times, for Lowlanders 
in Virginia to spend the summer in the moun- 
tains. Bath, in Berkeley, was a place of great 
resort, and its wild and glossy cedars made it 
highly romantic—especially at the going down 
of the sun. But all along the mountains it was 
\customary for families who had wealth, to re- 
ceive inmates on somewhat protracted visits. 
| They often staid till Jack Frost drove them back 
ito James River, or to the banks of the York or 
‘the Appomattox. 





The writer remembers how, many years ago, 
he was domesticated at Forest Inn to the West 
of the Ridge, and what an agreeable summer he 
‘spent. Woman had not then so spread out her 
|charms as to entangle him in the sundry per- 
| Plexities of life. I had marked out a kind of 
| cosmopolite plan, which of course involved sin- 
‘gle- blessedness. An inn like the one described 
| by old Walton on the Dove was about the acme of 
| any wishes, and I anticipated the flow of life just 
as if the seasons were painted on a wheel. 

What shall prevent my describing a spot where 
some few flowers at least were planted in the 
paradise of the memory? The inn stood about 
forty yards from the public road, which had been 
opened through what was once a denser forest 
than Sherwood or Ettrick. A clump of cool 
and stately oaks fringed the opposite side of the 
highway, which presented to the eye a series of 
round and beautiful wastes. In the rear of these 
oaks flowed a stream, known in the neighbor- 
hood by the name of Mossy Creek, in which 
were several natural, but slight cascades, and not 
seriously affecting the tranquillity of the water. 
There was an air of comfort about the premises, 
particularly the inn, which was a kind of roomy 
box with some paper trees planted quite near the 
verandah. On the sign-post was swung a board, 
upon which some rustic artist had painted a trav- 
eller on horseback arriving about twilight. Our 
garden was not highly ornamented, but was laid 
off in agreeable walks—and it bore tulips, pinks 
and sun-flowers ; to which may be added a lonely 
holly tree, which produced vermillion berries, and 
stood not far from a spring in which my hostess 
kept her bottles of milk. My locality for asum- 
|mer is before the reader; and it was a summer 
in which radiant suns and green forests conspired 
to make me happy. 

My hostess was ashrewd, sensible widow, who 
had reached the degree of forty-seven and some 
minutes over, in the circle of her life. She was 
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neither penny-wise nor pound-foolish ; but kept 
in a happy medium—and by uniting generosity 
and frugality had prospered. She had added 
rood after rood to her Jittle domain, and owed 
nothing either at home or abroad. Formerly she 
had kept school and taught a great many little 
urchins: but good humor had kept her from a| 
free use of the birch. 

“Did you ever read,” said she, “the School 
Mistress, written by William Shenstone? ” 

* At least twenty times,” I replied. 

“That Poem,” she rejoined, “first put me in 
the notion of teaching, and made me ambitious of | 
being remembered by my pupils.” 

** Boys or girls ?” said I. 

“Both,” she replied; ‘and some of my little 
girls have become respectable matrons.” 





“No doubt,” I answered, “you have done 
good, and some one of your pupils may one day | 
make you renowned. Milton’s daughters, Bun-| 
yan’s blind Mary, Sir Walter Scott's nurse, By- 
ron’s page, and Don Quixote’s squire, are all 
safely lodged in the Temple of Fame.” 


The widow had picked up a good deal of his- 
torical knowledge; and I noticed that her infor-| 
mation was remarkably minute. If, by way of 
example, she mentioned Cyrus, the Persian con- 
queror, she was sure to describe Babylon, the 
breadth of its walls, the height of its gates, and | 


} 
} 
| 


And then| 





the structure of its hanging-gardens. 
her queen-like imagination would promenade in 
the parks of the Assyrian city and stop at mul-| 
berry trees and look up to the top of the fan leaf| 
palm, or admire the gazelles. The same is true. 
of the Egyptian Pyramids. She had conned | 
over Rollin with vast attention: surprising wo-| 
man to be keeping a rustic inn. 

*« My respected hostess,” said I, ‘“* what indu- 
ces you to keep a house of entertainment, when 
you possess such an abundance of goods and 
chattels ?” 

* That question,” she replied, “‘ has been often 
asked, and as often resolved.” 

** Resolve it then once more,” I rejoined. 

“Before beginning this way of life,” she an- 
swered, ‘my feelings were selfish ; but now they 
are expanded and cosmopolitan. Strangers call 
and we hear from the big world. The diversity 
enlivens attention, and occasionally it gives me 
power to perform an act of kindness to the way- 
faring man. It is my purpose to give you my 
best room, free of cost, provided you will keep 
my accounts, help me to open the mail, and prom- 
ise to write something about this tavern before 
you die.”’ 

‘‘ Should my life be spared to the usual span,” 
I replied, ‘“‘and when the wheel of time shall 


help loving either the heaven or earth, which 


waited till she got a sight of Tabard Inn and its 





have scattered a few sprigs of moss on its roof, 


Vou. XV—I11 


















































it is my intention 
your inn.” 

June was now fully set in, and from its censer 
a multitude of tints were constantly falling. What 
could have been more transporting than the area 
which filled the vision! Though the prospect 
was somewhat bounded by the Ridge, the sight 
could reach in other directions over a valley that 
wore the aspect of an immense rural sea, which 
was green and shaded with blue. Meditation 
might slowly walk its waves, or fancy stretch her 
magnetic wires to undefined distance, and receive 
intelligence from a thousand round and green 
hills—from azure summits on which wild roses 
were burning in the sun—from clumps that looked 
like islands—from bands of reapers—from flocks 
and herds. The landseape pencil of Gainsbor- 
ough or Morland’s Rural Sketchbook, would 
have fallen away from the grasp of the master 
before such a prospect. No sentimentalist can 


to scribble something about 


June always reveals in the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. 

The writer was much at his ease, in his slip- 
pers and rustic gown, and turning over Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, when his hostess inquired, 

“ What book ?—what book ?” 

“Tis Chaucer,” I replied. “I am trying 
to pull a little bark from this old cinnamon tree. 
Let me tell you the plan of it;” and my hostess 


hostelrie and the caravan of Pilgrims. 

‘*Where were the Pilgrims going?” she en- 
quired. 

“To Canterbury,” I replied, “a city in Kent, 
seated on the river Stour, fifty-five miles from 
London. It held the shrine of Becket, a turbu- 
lent priest, who was killed in the twelfth century 
by four knights; and when Chaucer lived, super- 
stition was rife both in Italy and England.” 

“And have you come here,” said she, “ to 
watch for Pilgrims ?” 

“Not exactly,” I replied, “ though doubtless 
many trudge along this road. As Schiller says 
in his Wilhelm Tell— 


‘ Here goes the anxious Merchant and the light 
Unmonied pilgrim—the pale, pious monk, 

The gloomy ro! ber—and the mirthful shewman— 
The carrier with his heavy Jaden horse 

Who comes from far-off lands’— 


and should a few such pass, it would please me 
to talk awhile with them about things in general.” 

‘Fine crested carriages stop here at times,” 
remarked my hostess; “ and young ladies ride 
through the hot summer out to the cool springs.” 

‘When such arrive,” I replied, “do not call 
me. I cannot be an aristocrat: but send some 
one to tap at my door when people come along 
who look rather lowly.” 
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There are times when my heart is visited with dice would be felt anywhere against a teacher of 
a feeling of philanthropy that amounts to a kind music, for that’s my vocat on.” 
of passion. My philanthropy, however, does not) “ That is,” I continued, “you wish to get a 
take the turn of Howard’s. He travelled the singing-school in this neighborhood. If so, you 
circumference of the globe; but my indolence must follow my counsel, which is to see Pastor 
prevents locomotion. ‘To keep still and look out Morrison, who lives several miles off, and who is 
for the wayfaring man has been to me a source a most amiable man and a Shepherd-king among 
of happiness which I would not exchange for his people. You will find him in his harvest 
the imperial robe of the Caesars. The writer is' field—for he owns a fine farm—though not quite 
but one of eight hundred millions, who breathe so highly ornamented as Woburn farm near Wey- 
a common atmosphere, and he would like, if bridge in the Shire of Surry.” At that, I took 
possible, to hear each individual of the race tell, out my pencil and wrote him a line of introduc- 
his story. What an eventful volume would be/ tion, and he started with all that promptness char- 
the consequence! How many touching inci-| acteristic of Northeastern people. 
dents—what changes of fortune, as it is ealled—! I cannot account for it, but it is so, that I never 
what endless varieties—what a complex web, could understand what is called Musie by note, 
continually ravelled and unravelling by a celes-| and yet I am quite sensitive to musical sounds. 
tial hand,—what myriad paths all slowly wind-| Without even a ear for harmony, Dr. Johnson 
ing into a circle, from the centre of which the entertained high respect for Burney, though he 
race must finally lift up one universal anthem to| rowed Piozzi up Salt river. Nothing fires my 
Divine benignity! By such reflections, I almost| imagination quicker than to read of a Scotch 


annihilated distance and space, and my imagina-! piper or a minstrel reaching baronial halls of a 
tion was wrought up to a kind of half-persuasion| cold wintry night. What powerful use has 
that some Eastern merchant might come along! McKenzie made of those simple airs, which di- 
on his camel laden with spicery, or that some | versify Alpine life and the sounds, which call in 
Arabian knight might dash up on his mettlesome | goats from their clamberings. Byron drew con- 
steed. We longed to talk with Ledyard about cord from the pines and rocks of the Jungfrau. 
tropical garlands—and with Sir Joseph Banks But the writer, a few mornings after the call of 
about bread fruit trees—and with Buffon about the Vermonter, forgot all artificial music, and all 
birds—and with the Autocrat of all the Russias; made by men and women in the rare melody*of 
about his Siberian exiles. ithe birds. The concert was better than a thou- 

Our garden had a summer-house, somewhat! sand German flutes, combined with the great 
larger than the one which Cowper has described,| Harlem organ. I do not know that I would 
as an appendage to his domicile in Olney. It have turned my heel on the green sward to have 
was covered with vines, which promised grapes, heard Handel, or Mozart, or a full choir of Ital- 
and with honeysuckle, which in the evening drew | ian exquisites. It came from the oaks which 
humming-birds. It was a pleasant retreat from | fronted the Inn. My kind hostess had loaned 
the fervours of June. I was seated init one morn-| me some fishing-tackle and I had struck the path 
ing, in a state of rumination, when my landlady which led through the grove to the banks of 
called me from a window of the inn: and upon! Mossy creek. The rim of the creek was alive 
opening the garden gate, she told me that astran-| with beams, and the water looked as if held in 
ger had arrived. Knowing myself to be master,a vase of gold, and the birds were absolutely 
of ceremonies, I lost no time in repairing to the frantic, dashing from limb to limb, and all their 





apartment in which the person was seated. 'mouths were open at one and the same time. 
‘““My name is Emmons,” he remarked, upon) My red cork was immediately drowned, when 

, pon | 41) y 
my entering, “from Rutland in Vermont.” 'turning, a perch happened on the hook: but I 


“Ts not that town,” I answered, “on Otter permitted it to escape back to its appropriate ele- 
Creek, and does not the scenery remind one of ment. Brief was the time spent in angling, for 
Catmose vale in Rutlandshire, England ?” my attention was drawn to a youth seemingly 

“Not knowing, I cannot say,” he replied, “as; about twenty-three, who was approaching me 
to the last part of your question; but the green through the spaces which divided between the 
hue of our spruce and pine mountains contrasts| oaks. 
well with the blue edging that hangs off from your, “A charming day,” he remarked. ‘“ One finer 
Virginia summits.”’ 


never spent its rays on the Valley of Wyoming.” 
“And do you like azure better thanemerald?”| « And what,” “I replied, “ brought you so far 
I asked, “that you should have perigrinated to) West from a valley celebrated by the Muse of 
a place where prejudice is indulged against New| Campbell, and where there are better cascades 
Englanders.” than any which fall from the Persian mountains?” 
“I did not know,” he rejoined, “that preju-! ‘There is a power,” he rejoined, “ in the eye 
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of the imagination of being satiated united with| ‘ You have been,” I rejoined, “ at the old Swe- 
an insatiableness perfectly ravenous. You might| dish Church in Philadelphia.” 

blindfold me and I could still cross every brook| «J made an express pilgrimage to it,” he ob- 
served, “for the express purpose of paying my 
‘express homage to the tomb of Wilson, the 
founder of American ornithology.” 


or bridge and climb every hill and mountain in 
the Pennsylvania valley. My boyish blood has 
been cooled scores of times in its grottoes.”’ 

‘* Wyoming,” I observed, ** needs no commen- 


: At that he rose and brought me a sketch of 
dation. 


the church, the tomb and the premises, which he 
he proceeded, he gave me some particulars of | had taken, and also some specimens of birds 
himself quite interesting, and not long after noon | neatly executed. My feelings were much inter- 
we sat down to arepast, which, from its simpli- 





Come, let’s go back to the inn,” and, as 


‘ested for this apparently ingenious youth, and 
2 re 23 scot 7? "4 , | . . ~ . . = 
city, was pleasing to my guest.” Would you not | next morning. notwithstanding his fondness for 



















like,” said J, “*to hear some musician at play in 
the distance ?” 

** Not half so well,” he replied, ‘as to hear the | 
warbling of those forest birds.” 

“Then you are an Ornithologist.”’ 

“A piece of a one,” he remarked, “ and it is my 
ambition to get on the trail of Audubon: buthe_ 
is at present abroad.” 

“The best way then,” said I, “to catch him, is 
to cross the water.” 

‘Not at all,’ he observed, 
he will be back in Louisiana. 





“for by that time | 
He shoots to and | 
fro like some impassioned bird, and he bills and 
coos at every thing in the shape of a tree. His 
stay in Scotland will be short, for he can soon | 
tap all its firs, and as to the clumps of Eng-| 
gland, what are they but pigeon boxes compared | 
to the bird saloons of our wilderness ?”’ | 
“Tt is my wish,” said I, “that you may find | 
him at home, if he have a home: but Ornithology | 
seems to insert a multitude of plumes into a 
man’s scallop without lining his pocket.” 

“ The pocket,” rejoined my guest, “ who cares 
for the pocket when a man leads a single life. 
Can he not sleep on the ground, or in the hollow 
of a tree and drink the mountain brook and feed 
on the wild berry or the plum?” 

“ But then,” said I, “bird-killing is something 
not to my taste.” 

‘Nor to mine,” he replied ; “it is my habit to 
take along with me traps and nets, and upon net- 
ting the beautiful creatures, to let them go after 
an examination had scientifically.” 


“ You are then,” I rejoined, “the man to please 
me, for we do not want the blessed birds dimin- 
ished. We wish Heaven had made millions in| 
addition to those that now cleave the air and 
that swarm in the woods. I do not doubt that 
you will couple your name with that of Cuvier, 
or Buffon, or any other renowned lover of natu- 
ral science.” 

“That would be a high distinction, indeed, 
to the name of Mifflin: but my only ambi- 
tion after immense explorations is to return into 


bills, my influence prevailed with my landlady to 
shorten his even to annihilation. But my hostess 
made herself quite merry at my expense, when 
he turned out a Yankee, who had played off on 
my romance. 


“Do not laugh,” said I, “for every impostor 


is to be pitied.” 


“ But,” said she, “ you must be more cautious 
nother time and study human nature, and keep 
an especial look out on the Yankees.” 


« 


c 


“But New England,” I rejoined, “is a part of 
our country, and has given us poets, statesmen 


'and heroes.” 


My mortification was extreme at having been 
outwitted. Ihad almost resolved upon becoming 
moody to any other pedestrian who might seek 
my acquaintance or my,good offices. In fact, | 
permitted several to pass and maintained a dogged 
silence. There was no want of rustic objects to 
my attention. The sweet brier was 
climbing to the roof of the inn—the Kentucky 


engage 


rose was in bloom and the summer house was ar- 
rayed in blossoms, and, in the distance, reapers 
were effectively wielding the sickle. My mind 
fell quite into a reverie about Rousseau’s theory 
of savage and eivilized life. Civilized man is 
often duped, but then stratagem and duplicity 
prevail among Indians, and thieves are plenty as 
blackberries in the Pagan islands. Captain 
Cook lost his life in consequence of a theft, and 
Mungo Park was probably put to death by sav- 
ages. Sustained by a number of such facts my 
love of man began to return, and my landlady 
was delighted to see the mists disperse which 
had been hovering over her guest for several 
days. 


? 


‘It has struck me,” said she, “that you never 
get the blues when you seribble.” 

‘Never,’ I replied. “ The friends of Cowper 
set him at his translation of Homer whenever 
he became sombre: but it would have been bet- 
ter, methinks, to have put him at writing another 
John Gilpin.” 


’ 





Wyoming, my native valley, and spend the resi- 


duum of life and then let its birds sing my re- 


quiem.” 


she answered, ‘is not that in 
Scott's Lessons! I used to make my little pupils 
say it by heart. And was that written by a 


“John Gilpin,’ 
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hypocondriac ? If so he must at times have been 
right merry.” 


‘He was at times,” I replied, “but his sad- | 
ness outweighed that gossamer kind of spirits to 


which he was an occasional heir. Poor man! 
He had his enjoyments in the moist atmos- 
phere of England. He loved hares so well that 
he hated hounds.” 

“But Scott’s Lessons,” continued she, “ had 
the Country Ale House and an account of the 
Rustic Preacher by Goldsmith. He must have 
got his name from being a smith who worked in 
gold and not in iron. His preacher always put 
me in mind of pastor Morrison, who says you 
must call at the manse when you ride by his 
farm. 
ed, and then flew off like a ruffled bird. 

This interview had happened in a dim twi- 
light, and, on turning round, what was my aston- 
ishment, to see nineteen Indians filing up the 
porch of the inn. They looked tall and strap- 
ping, and, with their rings, tomahawks and red 
blankets, presented a frightful aspect. 

“Is this the Forest Inn?” said a man who 
seemed to act as interpreter. 

“Tis so called,” I observed. 

** My Indians,” he rejoined, “have had a long 
stretch to day.” 

“No doubt,” I replied, “ you might be accom- 
modated here, but the landlady is excessively 
alarmed.” 

“ Alarmed indeed,” he remarked, “she might 
as well be alarmed at nineteen spring lambs, or at 
as many Lilliputians.”’ 

‘* Permit me then,” I rejoined, “ to see our host- 
ess.” 

At that I took myself off to where she lay in 
a kind of hystericalspasm. Her domestics were 
fanning her and her heart was beating audibly. 

“What puts you,” said I, ‘into this disshev- 
elled state ?” 

* Drive ’em away,” she replied, “drive off 
those monsters.” 

“Tis impossible,” said I, ‘ they are too strong, 
though the interpreter says they are Lillipu- 
tians.” 

* Lilliputians,” said my hostess, “I read the 
account of those Tom Thumbs when a little girl 
and could have whipped ’em by the hundred, but 
these seven feet nen—” 

“They are,” said I, “ but six anda half. Con- 
sider, uncle Sam pays for interpreter and all, and 
the interpreter makes twenty.” 

‘Your words,” said she, “ fall like dew on the 
agitated wing of a dove, and it may be well for 
me to carry an olive leaf among the horrid crea- 
tures: but I’ll not smoke their pipes.” 

At this it gave me pleasure to lead in the 
lady, who had surmounted somewhat, though not 


Mercy on us, mercy on us,”’ she exclaim- | 








|entirely, the agitation into which she had been 


thrown. 

“Friend Anderson,” said I to the interpreter, 
‘‘this is our hostess, and she begs that you'll pre- 
sent her good will to those children of the forest. 
| She will have a repast made ready as soon as 
| practicable.” 
| ‘The interpreter expressed his thanks, and in a 
few minutes every thing was alive in the kitchen. 
Much of our happiness results from looking in 
‘upon culinary scenes, and to Cowper, the steam 
of the kettle must have given exquisite gratifica- 
tion. It has to the writer a thousand times, 
though he does not pretend to be more than one 

fourth, or, if the reader please, one twentieth of 
| a poet. 

| Ido not know why our race has been broken 
{ . . — ° 
up into tribes and clans. ‘This is a secret which 
|Heaven keeps among its own archives. But it 
‘is a mystery still greater, why different clans 
\should go to war. A man marches from among 
the thistles of Scotland, and another from among 
\the vines of France, who never looked at each 
‘other before, and at the signal for battle, begin 
\to shed each other’s blood and then stop and 
imake friends. What consummate folly! Oh 
love of country! What iniquities have been en- 
|acted in thy name. This whole planet is my 
‘country, and so would Jupiter be, had my destiny 
been fixed in that orb. Let me never forget that 
\the Moor, the Arab, the Jew and the Indian are 
"members of the human family. Such were my 
‘brief reflections in beholding the pedestrians who 
|had just arrived at our inn. Each of them 
wie like myself in this, that he had two eyes, 
and though they looked tawny and had disfig- 
ured themselves, they were noble in stature. 

‘Our repast is set,” said [ to the interpreter, 
and he sounded something like a Chinese gong, 
when they all came round the table and cast up 
a look towards the Great Spirit, who feeds the 
wildman caught in the forests of Germany, as 
well as the Prince of Wales or the Dauphin of 
France. My attention was profoundly fixed, and 
my silence arose partly from the taciturnity of 
the company. ‘The Indians seemed to place im- 
plicit reliance on their interpreter, and some of 
them laughed when he pointed them to any 
thing in the repast that was especially palatable. 
When they rose, I observed to the interpreter, 
“your wild men do not speak our language.” 

“If you wish,” rejoined he, “ you can use me 
as the channel of communication.” 

“It would please me then to take a smoke 
with the chief,” said I. 

* As to that,” he replied, “‘ you can smoke with 
them all. They love to exchange the wampum 
belt and send up the curl from the pipe of peace.” 


In making arrangements to lodge such a cara- 
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van of guests we were soon driven to the porch, | Our hostess had peeped at the shocking crea- 
on which the moon was pouring out the richest) tures, as she called them, and she seemed glad 
rays that ever danced in her round saloon. A enough when they had gone. 

lone whippoorwill was singing, though that bird ‘How far off,” said she, “will they get to- 
is very rare on the West of the Ridge. The In- day !” 


dians had been stalking about and looking sus-| ‘I do not know,” said I, “but they will take 
piciously at every thing, until, by our pipes, they @ long tramp before night-fall.” 
were brought like myself into a state of deli-| “I did not sleep a wink,” she remarked, ‘“ the 


cious repose. We looked like a company of whole night; and if but a mouse moved, it made 
Dutchmen on Manhattan island, except that, in| me tremble from head to foot.” 

the light of the moon, the Indian peculiarities | ‘‘Really,” answered I, “your nerves are too 
were so distinct. The lunar rays shed alternate feeble to keep an inn. Your philanthropy does 
gleams on their bracelets, their beaded sandals not seem to bear you out. You must expect 
and the fantastic knots into which the hair on such things, 


their heads was cut. 


oT aren P ; For at this wayside lodge the angler calls, 
o what tribe,” said I to the interpreter, | The rambling sportsman, and the travelling Jew, 


“do these Indians belong, for they are stouter| And Indians sleep within these rustic walls, 
than usual ?”’ Whilst Blue Ridge flowers drink in the nightly dew.” 

“To the Osage nation,” he replied, ‘and we PRP SAO ; j P , 
chose the tallest, as we had business with Uncle’ “But,” said she, “your taste is so singular. 
Sam.” You make up to “every body that comes here, 
whether Jew, or Greek, or Turk, and yet you 
never go near pastor Morrison, who is a chris- 
tian man.” 

“Has the pastor complained,” inquired I, “ of 
\any want of attention on my part?” 

‘He complains heavily,” she replied, “ that 
you do not spend a night at the manse. He 
raises his daughters not to dance and reel: but 
|to enlarge their minds and improve their taste. 


A five minutes talk with Norah Morrison is worth 
rather freely of late, after making them bleed at | a long talk with those horrid beasts of prey, in 
every pore.” 

‘Glad to hear that,” I replied, ‘for the In- 


“When a boy,” I remarked, “I remember read- 
ing of that tribe or nation in the explorations of. 
Lewis and Clarke, but Prairies and Prairie dogs 
were the sum and substance of their journals. 
Still my imagination was fed on the large desert 
flowers which{skirted the Missouri, and on the 
honey extracted by the Prairie bees. But these 
Indians are well dressed.” 





“True,” he rejoined, ‘Uncle Sam has bled 


whom you took such vast delight.” 

“A stop,” said I, “shall soon be put to the 
dians once owned this Shenandoah valley, now’ complaints of the pastor, for it is my intention in 
burdened with crops of wheat and flowers that | the morning to ride over to the manse.”’ 


‘ _— a <= ° ,| . 
more than rival the roses which spring on the| At this my landlady was pleased, and she 


island of Rhodes, and where the birds sing more | promised to meet me at the kirk the day after, 
sweetly than the colibri of Brazil. But at pres-| when we would return in company. Accord- 
ent they own not an inch of this rural sea, on ingly, the writer set out next day and ambled 
whose margin their sires culled wampum shells, | over the intervening space to the abode of a man 
and from whose chrystal caves they pulled the highly revered by his flock. 


spar and bead. But,” continued I, “ are amas ‘What a fine country,” we involuntarily ex- 
Indians all of the same rank ?” 


claimed on riding up to the gate of the manse. 


“The one,” he replied, “who sits there is a} What mountains visible too from the door of the 
chief, and the one next him is the prophet. 


are both men of influence.”’ 





They parsonage !—a wide, open, panoramic view with 
which the eye of the imagination played in pro- 

The interpreter gave me a mass of informa-| tracted dalliance. ‘The eye seemed to caress the 
tion about the Indian country, and the next morn-| prospect and the prospect returned the fondness, 
ing, after shooting at a few pieces of silver which and this billing and cooing went on till night 
were set up as targets, they filed off by a short closed the panorama. 


cut through the woods. In the name of the} « Are you fond of books?” said Norah Morri- 


chief the interpreter gave me a calumet, which’ son, and she seemed disposed to fall into easy 
had a large bowl, and he also gave me a wam-| conversation. 

pum belt, for which my thanks were conveyed | “I did not come here,” said I, ** to study books, 
in the following lines from Gertrude of Wyo-! put to think.” 

ming ; ‘We were in hopes,” she rejoined, “that you 
Peace be to thee ; my words this belt approve, had come among us to take off the tameness of 
The paths of peace my steps have always led. our mountain scenery by pen or pencil.” 
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‘ You cannot mean,”’ said I, ‘to detract from 
this glorious manifestation of themselves, made 
by your mountains, by calling them ame.” 

“My meaning is,” she replied, “ that descrip- 
tion would augment by association this lovely 
vale not surpassed by any in Italy, but then it 
looks drowsy because no Raffaelle has ever col- 
lected its lights and colors, and no poet comes at 
the head of the pilgrims who pass through it in 
caravans, 


When summer, with a matron grace, 
Retreats to cool and woodland shades.” 


“ But,” rejoined I, “« my powers with the pencil 
are very circumscribed, and as to poetry, my 
hopes of being a poet are extremely dim.” 

Poetry,” said she, “however it may be 
decried, adds much to our enjoyments. It has 
created a sea equal to the circumference of the 
world. One it seems to me would like to dash 
about this sea forever, using the imagination for 
a skiff, and looking down to its mosaic grottoes, 
or upward to those orbs which turn over and 
over again in its heavenly vaults.” 

‘¢ But its islands,’ I remarked. ‘* Would you 
not like to visit its islands !”’ 

‘By all means,” she replied, “for they are 
so green, or rather they are evergreens which 


have risen, and new ones are still rising on the 


face of that sea. How many old abbeys, cas- 
tles and chateaux may be found even in one voy- 


age to the English, Scotch, or Swiss, or Italian | 


parts of this immense ocean.” 

“ You talk,” said I, “ very much like an orni- 
thologist who called at our inn some weeks ago.” 

**We heard of him,” said she, ‘and could not 
help laughing immoderately at the success of the 
Yankee, in palming himself off as a lover of that 
science which drew forth such constant and bril- 
liant eloquence from Buffon, and which has 
quickened into a pedestrian race the footsteps of 
Wilson, and which has spread out ten thousand 
silver, and purple, and orange wings to the ever- 
moving pencil of Audubon.” 

By this time I began to think that the com- 
mendation which my hostess had bestowed on 
the talk of Norah Morrison was not extravagant. 
She was about twenty-two, and had a very open 
and benevolent expression of countenance. She 
had never seen a city, but yet her manners were 
soft, and prepossessing, and sprightly. Our talk, 
however, was interrupted by the entrance of the 
pastor and of my friend Emmons. 

“Did you succeed,” said I to the latter, “in 
getting a school !” 

“Several,” he replied, “and my thanks are 
due for that introductory note you gave me to 
pastor Morrison. It is my purpose, too, in four 
weeks to hold a concert at the Forest Inn.” 
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| \Vould it not suit better at the church?” en- 
quired the pastor. 
“Tt would not,” answered the New Englander. 
“The building is too large, and the roof too high 
for the lark-like voices which are to take part in 
the concert.” 
* Be it just as you please,” answered the pas- 
tor, who was a man remarkably mild. He car- 
ried below its brow a soft blue eye, and he was 
very lowly and unpretending in his demeanor. 
He had not even a touch of self-complacency, and 
the next morning he mounted not ashowy horse 
and rode off with us to his church. The church 
was like those which prevail in the valley. It 
was large and commodious, and filled to over- 
flowing. Horses in great numbers were tied in 
the woods. Some were grey and others sorrel, 
| chesnut and mouse-colored. Among the arri- 
vals we noticed that of my landlady, who rode 
‘up to a block, and the writer, after helping her 
| off, fastened her steed to the bough of an oak. 
|Just then we heard the sound of music in the 
‘church, and our pastor, after going through the 
preliminary services, delivered a discourse which 
‘would have done honor to Fenelon, the bishop of 
Clermont. His eloquence was mild and per- 
suasive. It put me in mind of the town called 
Scarborough, in the shire of York, which is built 
on an elevation, and the hill is overspread by a 
green plain, and in the centre is a well covered 
with velvet moss, from which the thirsty inhahi- 
tants are supplied. ‘To his flock the mouth of 
pastor Morrison was at least a kind of oriental 
| well, and after church he asked me to return with 
him, but my obligations to my hostess were par- 
‘amount. It turned out a quiet Sabbath evening, 
‘and never had our Inn a more pleasant look 
| among the larkspurs and sun flowers which were 
set out on its premises. 
Our little establishment, for several days, as- 

‘sumed an air of unusual tranquillity. ‘The writer 
| was left in full command of his time. Scarcely a 











| team enlivened the road, several of which slowly 
passed along every day; the horses ornamented 
with jingling bells and red winkers. In the mean 
time the attentions of my hostess were redoubled 
to make me comfortable. ‘The cherry season 
had passed away, but we had peaches in abun- 
‘dance and apricots of delicious flavor. The 
|weather had become extremely hot, and cool 
| buttermilk was a beverage quite grateful. Much 
of my time was spent in the summer-house. It 
was pleasant to hide one’s self beneath its crowd- 
ed leaves among the fierce heats of July. 

Pilgrimage,” said I, to our hostess, ‘seems 
to slacken.” 

“It is something,” she said, “like a brook— 





99 


that dries up in very hot weather; but after awhile 
its murmur will recommence.” 
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“The dust,” said I, “is enough to blind man 
and horse and prevent intercourse.” 


“But there is a cloud rising,” 


observed my 
landlady—and sure enough, upon examining the 
horizon, we found every indication of a rain. 

It proved to be a lavish one for the time it 
lasted. It refreshed every thing, and when pass- 
ed, the sun rolled over the valley a bow of uncom- 
mon tints ; and it made me think of Tom Camp- 
bell’s lines to that superb arch which so often 
adorns the sky. But the coolness, as contrasted 
with the previous heat, was superb. All the 
woods seemed to unlock delightful grottoes, and 
the birds escaped from their nests to the glades, 
and the melody lasted till evening led in its pio- 
neer star. After enjoying the night till a rea- 
sonable hour, I was about retiring, when three 
arrivals put a temporary stop to my purpose. 


They were disposed of in the best way possible, | 


considering the time at which they had come. 
The morning revealed their faces: but they ap- 
peared to be more concerned about business and 
money, than about holding colloquies. 

“Friend Clemmons,” said I, *‘ you seem to be 
somewhat fidgety. What’s your will ?”’ 


* My will is, he replied,” “to sell a Map of the | 


World, and one of the United States, and an en- 
graved plate of all our Presidents.” 

* Let us look at your goods.” 

At that, he unrolled several finely-colored maps. 

“ My purse,” said I, “is extremely low, but 
our hostess is a friend to learning, and a first-rate 
geographer, and your articles are worth what 
you ask—that is, ten dollars for the large map, 
and two dollars and fifty cents for the smaller, 
and thirty-seven-and-a-half cents for the heads 
of ourrulers. They will make pretty and use- 
ful ornaments for our inn. Let your charges al- 
ways be fair, for Cowper says in his Tyrocinium, 


‘Truth is not local—God alike pervades 
The world of traffic and the quiet shades.’” 


But just at that moment, our landlady made her 
appearance. 

*“ You must,” said I, “shell out twelve dollars 
and eighty-seven-and-a-half cents for these chat- 
tels. Examine them, for they are worth the 
money. ‘The vender is in a hurry,” and at that, 
she went to her drawer and produced the silver. 

* And now, friend Pritchett, let us hear some- 
thing from you.” 

** My vocation,” said he, “is to lecture on Mod- 
ern Astronomy, and to show off birds and ani- 
mals by the Magic Lantern.” 

“It is my opinion,” said I, “that you had bet- 
ter go on to Buchanan, or Fincastle, where there 
are men of science. This inn isso lonely. The 
blacksmith might come in, or a dairy-maid, or a 
harvester—but each of them would be bewilder- 





|ed among planets and constellations and comets, 


| though doubtless the dairy-maid would be a good 
‘deal interested in the Milky Way.” 

| “IT bow,’ said the astronomer, “to your supe- 
rior judgment; but will thank you for a note to 
the next town.” 

“That shall be freely given,” I replied, “ for it 
jis the duty of all to help on a man of expanded 
‘intellect ; and especially where all his views are 
| celestial.” 
| And now, friend Levon, we must attend to 
| your claims.” 
| ‘A chest of curiosities,” he observed. 
| “For the sight of which you wish to be paid. 
Nature has marked you fora Jew: but from your 
partaking with us in our meal, we doubt not that 
you have been engrafted into the stock of Chris- 
\tianity. Where were you born?” 

“In Poland,” he replied. 

“ And where did you become a Christian ?” 

“Tn England,” he rejoined. 

* And of what is this curiosity-shop compo- 
sed !” 

‘Some pebbles,”’ he replied, “from the brook 
| Kedron—a bottle of water from the Jordan— 
some leaves from the Mount of Olives—some 
spars from Mount ‘Tabor—some sprigs from the 
plain of Sharon—and sundry other things too 
numerous to be mentioned.” 

“Credat Judeus,” saidI. “ Are they genuine, 
‘for much money has been made out of the relics 
‘of Palestine. If I thought so, I should esteem a 
\guinea but a small compensation for the sight.” 

‘You are quite skeptical,” he remarked, “but 
‘these things were collected by my own hand. 
|My feet have-stood in the dust of Jerusalem, and 
‘on the margin of Gennesareth, and among the 
‘erags of Olivet, and on the summit of Tabor. 
This eye has roved over the fallen glories of the 
land that once flowed with milk and honey, and 
watched the smoke that curled from the pipes of 
turbaned Turks.” 

“Enough,” said I; “let others call your peo- 
ple dogs, usurers, Shylocks ; but such a sin shall 
‘not be laid to my charge. Unlock your chest :” 
‘and my hostess, and her domestics, and a few 
‘neighbors came in to see; after which the three 
pilgrims went on their way. 

We needed now several more passers-by to 
swell our coterie to the same number that as- 
sembled in Southwark, and among whom Chau- 
cer employed his comic pencil. 








For this ‘reason 
the writer was disconcerted to see our next trav- 
eller arriving alone. He was far as possible 
'from being communicative, for he either was, or 
pretended to bedumb. There was no ingenuity 
by which we could extort from him evena word. 

“Have you no tongue ?” said I to the man ; 


but he looked with a vacant stare. We imme- 
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diately supposed that his taciturnity resulted from 
want of acquaintance with our language, and we 
tried various expedients with him to ascertain 
whether this were the fact. There was a copy 
of Petrarch’s Sonnets at the inn, and as he seem- 
ed to be an Italian, we showed them to him, 
supposing he would utter articulate sounds in 
that melodious language. But he maintained a 
dogged silence. Finding my patience exhaust- 
ed, he drew from his pocket an old, worn-out 
paper, being a printed certificate that the indi- 
vidual had once lived near the ruins of Hereula- 
neum and Pompeii, and that his cottage had been 
overwhelmed by a late commotion in Mount Ve- 
suvius, and of course that he was an object of 
charity. This great travelling story was palpa- 
bly false, and we immediately denounced him as 
an impostor. 

“JT am glad,” said my landlady, “to find you 
so knowing.” 

“ But,” said I to the man, “it is my wish to 
talk about Naples, Mount Pausilippo, the tomb of 
Virgil, and the ruins of those cities overwhelmed 
in the year 79. I will agree to give you all the 
silver contained in the circumference of this dol- 
lar. Birds that can sing and won’t sing, must be 
made to sing.” Still this Italian stranger refused 
totalk. My dollar was then returned to my purse 
and he beckoned to go; but all of a sudden, he 
fell into quite an agreeable garrulity and answer- 
ed all my inquiries. 

After this he decamped, and had the telegraph 
been invented at that time, it would have been 
very well to have published him along the line of 
his travels as a dumb man, whom six Virginia 
shillings could make loquacious. 

But my apprehensions were at this time quite 
excited by the fact that my hostess insisted that 
she had heard the Banshee, or some cry that be- 
tokened her death. 

“ Are you of Irish extraction ?” I remarked. 

‘* Not at all,” she replied; “but much of this 
valley was settled by the Scotch Irish, and they 
proselyted me to their creed even in my girl- 
hood. Our dogs have been whining for several 
nights.” 

Upon reflection, however, this piece of super- 
stition gave me no concern, till one day a covered 
cart, drawn by a poor tottering horse, drove up 


to the door of the inn. The horse was glad_ 


enough to stop, for he was fairly staggering 
under his burden. The crazy vehicle was own- 
ed by a poor man and his wife, who begged our 
help to lift from the cart a feverish daughter 
about, as they said, eleven years of age. 

“Whither were you going?” said I to the 
man. 

* Any where,” he answered, “to escape star- 
vation. The oil of whales, or stunted roots, 


would be sweet. My hut took fire, and this cart 
is my all.” 

By this time we had lifted out the child. 

‘Oh lay me down,” she said, “where I can 
give thanks and die.” 

“Poor child,” thought I, “it would please me 
to heal you ;” but my emotions were far too deep 
for utterance. 

My landlady was weeping bitterly. ‘ The 
child,” said she, “is dying. Send for Pastor 
Morrison.” 

** Would he come ?” I enquired. 

‘* He would in a moment,” she replied. “ He 
lives in obscurity, but he can tell by intuition 
'whenever there is a cloud over a house, just as 
_a blind man, like Professor Sanderson, who could 
‘tell by touching the ground.” 

** And of what service can he be to the child ?” 

** Service,” said she; ‘he has rolled the Star 

of Bethlehem into a thousand clouds.” 

| My sensibility was now all alive, and in about 
an hour and twenty minutes, Pastor Morrison 
alighted at the inn. He was much affected 
'when he entered and saw that the child was dy- 
|. 

ing. 

| ‘My dear little child,” he said, as he felt her 
pulse, “I was just reading an account, when call- 
ed to you, of a medicinal spring discovered in a 
‘gold mine. Religion then, like the gold, can 
‘make you rich, and like the spring, it can heal 
| you to enter into the bloom of Heaven.” 

| ‘It is mine, already,” replied the child, as she 
‘opened her blue eyes above her cheeks, which 
were feverish and red as the French rose. “Good 
minister,” she continued, “I want to be bapti- 
zed.” 

| «Pastor Morrison,” said I, “a Christian Jew 
| passed here some weeks ago, who, as a great fa- 
_vour, gave me a vial full of genuine water from 
‘the river of Jordan.” 

| “Let it be brought out then,” said the pastor. 
‘And he used it in the celebration of the rite, 
and soon after her body went into a sleep as 
sound as death and her spirit into Paradise. We 
buried her at the foot of the garden, and her be- 
‘reaved parents passed on to the West, but not 
till Pastor Morrison’s influence had filled the old 
man’s cart and put a new horse into gear for his 
use. 

In beginning this paper, it was my intention 
‘to give some account of the concert held at our 
inn, by the Vermonter mentioned at its opening. 
But a recurrence to the demise of that little child 
has made me sad. The concert happened but a 
few days before my leaving, towards the close of 
the summer, and went off very well. Norah Mor- 
rison was at it, and outsung all the rest. The 
‘mugs on the mantel-piece were all filled with 
‘pinks and hyacinths. Soon after it was enacted, 
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my intention of leaving was communicated to| 
my kind hostess. 

“Can’t you stay? 
quired. 

“Certainly must,” I replied. “The great 
world calls me, and though I expect to act in 
it but a small part, that small part must be acted. 
We have talked with travellers ; but it’s time for | 
me to become a homeward pedestrian. Accept | 
my best thanks, and my souvenirs will always 
return to your quiet home when summer is utter- 
ing its deep and loud voices.” 

‘* Adieu, then,” she said. ‘* Adieu—but come 
again.” 

“T will,” was my reply, “ si vita supersit.” 

And now, in the words of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh— 


Must you go?” she en- 





“ Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon— 
My scrip of joy—immortal diet— 
My bottle of salvation. 

My hope of glory—Hope’s true gage, 
And thus I take my Pilgrimage.” 


Ringwood, Va. 





SPIRIT OF SLEEP, 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 

Oh gentle sleep, Nature’s soft nurse ;— 
How have | Irighted thee, that thou no more 
Wilt steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 


Shakespeare. 
I 


Spirit that hidest ‘neath thy brooding wing 
The many-million woes and cares that spring 
In man’s harsh path by day,— 
Thou who dost fold Earth’s tired ones to thy breast, 
And on their heavy eyelids softly reat, 
Chasing their cares away :-- 
Thou whose sweet ministry o’er the silent world 
Is felt—where’er thy pinion is unfurled, 
Oh! unseen spirit! say, 
By what enchanted spell—what magic sign 
I, too, may hope to make thy blessings mine ?-- 


Il. 


Spirit of universal Nature’s rest— 
Refresher of the frame by toil opprest,— 
Or lingering illness bow’d. 
Sweet influence that is ever, ever woo'd 
Both for the restless mind, and languid mood, 
For the hopes and fears that crowd 
Into our little life, and through the day 
Prompt us to rise, or struggle as we may,— 
How shall! the weary-bow'd 
And weary-hearted win thy bland caress, 
O, thow! that hast such holy power to bless? 


Vor. XV—12 





Ii]. 


Spirit! I seek thee in the solemn night-- 

Through the long watches, till the morning light, 
I seek thee, but in vain! 

The clear calm stars and moonbeams on me shine, 

They bring no calmness to this heart of mine— 
No quiet to this brain ; 

But pale and anxious, by sad thoughts opprest, 

I turn and toss, ’till morn (O! welcome guest,) 
Bringeth the light again: 

And then, onee more I close my drooping lids, 

But memory still thy soothing reign forbids ! 

- 

Spirit invoked, oh! vainly: thou hast not 

The power to chase the shadows from my lot ; 
The gift is not with thee! 

But one, who hath been called thine elder-brother, 

Who soon or late all human woe doth smother-- 
Will be more kind to me. 

He will not scorn this sinking heart’s appeal— 

Which hath no sorrow but his touch can heal 
Most sure and lastingly. 

Spirit! no more thy presence I compel, 

But turn beneath his shadowy wing to dwell! 


New York. 





THE NEW PYTHAGOREAN, 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


It would be a rich fruit indeed of spells and 
enchantments, a noble crown of mystical lore, 
could we call up the men of the olden time, 
whose spirits should give us living light upon the 
graud old cities, their arts, their poetry, their 
every-day thoughts and ways of life. Could 
we evoke, for instance, some man who had lived 
at Athens in her grandest days, who should ap- 
pear not awaking from three and twenty centu- 
ries of dreamless slumber, but knowing the pres- 
ent, remembering the past, and bearing in his 
one spirit the scenes, and events, and thoughts, 
which man evolved in the intervening years, it 
would be truly a glorious shade. The real shades 


‘of the men of Athens, like those of other men, 


have entered into that immortality not of earth, 
of which their half-inspired Plato dreamed. But 
there is also an earthly.immortality of which men 
speak, not altogether in a figure; and shades 
which, whether in fact or in figure, inhabit those 
earthly immortalities. And even here, “ farther 
west than his sires’ islands of the Blest,”’ such an 
one may not disrespectfully be invited to give us 
at least the shadow of light upon things of old. 


“Tcome.. You shall hear me if you will hear. 
Let your spirit fly far backwards in the long jour- 





ney of the marching years. Of a distant age, of 
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times when a different light lay on the spirit of | avd found a conclave of the brightest gods and 


man from that which I now see upon it, and of 
a distant land, you shall hear if you will hear. 
At Athens I was Theophastus. My birth was 
in Lesbos, the land of Sappho. I first saw 
Athens just after the day of Mantinea, when 


goddesses sitting together consulting or enjoying 
in their tranquil blessedness—the Propylea with 
the widely beautiful temples on its wings—the 
statue of Minerva Promachos within the enclo- 
sure of the Acropolis, lifting her tall crest and 


Epaminondas fell in the greatest glory of all the | spear-point so high as to be visible to sailors at 


Greeks. 


The Athenian warriors had fought! sea farther off than Sunium—and to crown all 


against the Theban that day; but the Theban| the works of glory, as it crowned the Acropolis, 


had beaten the Spartan wing, not the Athenian 
wing ; and as the news of the fight spread in the 
marble city, its mercurial men highly extolled the 
great dead Theban as comparable even to their 





there stood the Parthenon itself, and within it 
the gold-and-ivory statue of Minerva by Phidias. 
There was a robe of beauty about these things, 
a seeming life and meaning and language which 


own Pericles, inquired briefly of the battle, gave | spoke to the soul as you gazed, and most clearly 


. . | 
a few words of pity and regret to their own dead | 
who had fallen there, and rushed to a drama of| 
Euripides’ at the theatre. Pericles had been| landscape could illustrate. 


dead nearly seventy years. 
away, the disastrous close of the Peloponessian 
war, the reign of the Thirty, and the liberation 
by Thrasybulus had come and gone. IThicrates 
and Chabrias were the leaders of the State in 
its new freedom; but they were not sons, hardly 
were they effigies, of Pericles. Had you com- 
pared them to him in the Agora, some aged man 
with his braided hair surmounted by the Golden 
Cicada, mingling in his tones, sadness, reproot 
and a sense of triumph in the old times, would 
have shown you Pericles in the field ; would have 
told you how the eloquence of Pericles inspired 
thoughts so lofty and heroie, that the people called 
it Olympian, and said it thundered ; would have 
described to you the scene when the throneless 
and now childless old statesman came one day 
into the Pnyx into the public Assembly, where 
the fickle Demos had a little while before fined 
him fifty talents; how the crowd saluted him 


with deeper reverence than ever, and sobs of 


contrition burst from the whole Assembly; how 


. nestly eutreated his forgiveness, anc 
they all earnest! treated his forg : l 


by one sweeping vote re-invested him with all 
authority in the State. ‘That,’ he would have 
said, ‘was indeed a man.’ Zeuxis and Parrha- 
sius were men when Pericles was a boy. Phi- 
dias, the sculptor, was near the same age as his 
great patron, and died less than one Olympiad 
before him. And of about the same age was 
also Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon. I 
myself, in the latter years of my life, saw Praxi- 
teles, who came from Italy and wrought in Pa- 
rian marble instead of the Pentelican which had 
been chiefly used before. These were the men 
of Athens of that grand day, which was just be- 
fore my day, in the arts which shed glory upon 
outward life. I saw their works about the city— 
the canvass of Zeuxis and the marble of Praxi- 
teles at the portico of the Poecile, which caused 
one to feel on entering and looking around, as if 
he had entered Jove’s richest hall on Olympus, 





to the highest soul, which nothing but the sudden 
breaking out of a vernal sunbeam on an Attic 
It was a city then in 


Since he was taken} which an hour’s walk in the common haunts of 


the citizens, sent dreams of ideal loveliness into 
the soul fairer than men of all other ages and 
climes have since attained to form or to conceive. 

“Such beauty in the outer world singing its 
daily song to the eye and to the imagination,— 
almost indeed singing to the ear—was sure to 
breed its kindred things in the inner world of 
man. It is true, indeed, that Aischylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Aristophanes, had all passed 
away. But though dead, yet they were still 
speaking to the Athenians in the theatre. And 
by feeding the spirits of men with the intellectual 
beauties they were prepared to taste, the trage- 
dies were preparing them, by the mystie and 
prophetic strains of the choruses, for higher things 
yet tocome. From such a cradle, in such an 
age, PLaro came; and none less than Plato 
would have been a worthy offspring. I, a school- 
boy, was sent from Lesbos to be his pupil; and 
I saw him first seated in the grove of the Acade- 
my, venerable with more than sixty years of age, 
surrounded by a crowd of the young nobles of 
all Greece, modestly professing to teach them 
merely the philosophy of the murdered Socrates, 
yet bearing away his auditors, their heads in- 
clining to him and their countenances lighted 
with rapture, in the flights of a genius which all 
felt to be of far more nervous wing, and higher 
soaring and keener eye than that of Socrates. 
Some years after my coming, there came also, 
one day, from the city of Stagyra to school there, 
young ArIsTOTLE, a gentleman of the most ac- 
complished manners, scrupulously elegant in his 
dress, contrary to the maxims of the first Acad- 
emy, and of a sert of inexorable justness of 
thought, which led him often to seruple at the 
loftier visions of the poet-sage. This finally 
made his house a rallying point to those mem- 
bers of the Academy in whose minds the rational 
and reflective understanding was stronger than 
the poetic faculty; and was the nucleus of the 
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school on the other side of the city in the grove 
of the Lyceum :—but not until after the death of 
Plato. For twenty years Aristotle lived with 
his master, beloved by him, and by him called 
“the mind of the school.” I became a member 
of that school in the Lyceum called Peripatetic ; 
and finally succeeded Aristotle as its head. From 
this new location, between the city walls and 
Mount Hymettus, on the South-eastern side of 
the city, being not far from the theatre of Bac- 
chus, we could hear every night the plaudits of 
the people, and the soft wild chorus of flutes, 
causing us to fee] that Athens was learning rap- 
idly to speak to the ear in music, and clothe in 
sound the mystic joy, and love, and aspiration of 
mortal life, as she had before spoken to the eye 
and the imagination, and the reason, by sculpture, 
and poetry, and philosophy. ‘Then it seemed 
to us that the beam of light was perfect, having 
all its prismatic rays, and was pure and clear 
white. But it was not yet so; there was yet 
another earthly ray to be added; another yet 
different from that beam from the Higher God 
which was to shine on another city, far eastward 
of Athens, and which Plato foresaw and longed 
to see with epen vision, and which he said some 
greater Socrates, descending from a city above, 
even higher than that of the Olympian deities, 
was to visit the earth to bring down.* There 
was yet another ray to come beside that. A 
young orator whom I had known a short while 
as a senior school-fellow at the Academy was 
the next year hissed from the Bema of Athens. 
For some years he bad been lost from public 
sight. Few cared to inquire what had become 
of him. Of those who spoke of him at all, some 
said he was taking private lessons from an actor 
who professed to see a jewel in him; and others 
that he was living in a cave by the sea-shore, de- 
claiming in greater anger to the angry waves. 
But suddenly one day there came a tremendous 
shout from the Public Assembly. It was the 
day on which the repeal of Leptines’ law came 
up for discussion. ‘This man, making an invidi- 
ous distinction in favor of the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, had proposed and 
carried a heavy tax on every other citizen of 
Athens. Young Demosthenes had reappeared 
that day; and seizing on the occasion which 
gave full scope to his favorite passion, as well as 
the favorite passion of his audience, the pride of 
Athenian glory, he overwhelmed Leptines in an 
oration ‘on the Immunities of Athenian citizens.” 
With such an orator as he proved himself to be 
on this and on other occasions, when even the 
schools of philosophy went to hear him, not ex- 
cepting the snarlers of the Cynosarges them- 


* Plato's Alcibides, lib. 2. 





|selves, we felt that the beam of the intellectual 
\light of Athens was complete. 

“Yet fair as was that shining city, it is not the 
‘mere preception of its wonders which chiefly re- 
turns to me now of the reminiscenses of that 
Athenian life of mine. Although I have stood 
in the Propylea when some grand procession of 
citizens of all classes and ranks, clad in mystic 
‘or triumphal dress in honor of Minerva, was 
‘about to pass through, and seeing the bronze 
| Valves of the five gates fly suddenly open, have 
felt the foree of the exultation of Aristopha- 
nes: 


‘Shout, shout aloud of the view which appears of the old 
time-honored Athenae, 

Wondrous in sight and famous in song where the noble 
Demos abideth,’ 


when the grandeur of the Parthenon burst upon 
my view ;—although from one of the hills of 
Hymettus, I have looked upon the city in distant 
view, on a fair day, when it seemed as if a bevy 
of the Spirits of the Blest had descended to nes- 
tle and abide there ;—although I have gazed and 
wondered for hours at the Poecile and in other 
porticoes of the artists ;—although in listening to 
legends of Pericles or in hearing an oration of 
Demosthenes, I have had visions of eivil gran- 
deur brought before me of great magnificence ; 
even although I have gone along with some chorus 
of Euripides in the theatre, or some rhapsody of 
Plato in the grove, to the highest reach of their 
soaring powers of invention, yet it is the response 
to these things in the depths of my own soul 
which now arises to my view rather than the 
bare memory of the things themselves. The 
arts of Athens sprang from certain primitive 
fountains of the love of beauty in the human 
soul. They did not create those fountains, as 
some suppose; but were born of them. And as 
offspring is like parent, as face answers to face in 
a glass, as the sky which appeared beneath the 
waters at Sunium was the image of the sky 
which glided over Attica, so were the arts of 
Athens the images of the love and the dreams of 
ideal beauty in the souls of men. And our souls 
respond in flashes of inward light and glory to 
their own image in their own offspring. It is 
those flashes of light which now return upon me 
in connection with the grandeur of Grecian life, 
rather than the memory of the scenes and per- 
ceptions themselves which were but the connect- 
ing chains by which the inward and the outward 
world held communion. And flying from life to 
life, those gleams of inward light pass down the 
stream of life in devious and wonderful ways. 
As a poet of the race which is, in the modern 
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world, what the Greeks were in the ancient, has 
said : 


Our birth is ut a sleep and a forgetting 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come.” 


[ Wordsworth. 
‘ 





STANZAS. 


I looked on the sun as he sank in the west— 
Not a cloud overshadowed his beam ; 

But ca!mly he shone from the place of his rest, 
And brightly expired with a gleam. 


And, while ’neath the curtain of eve his last ray 
Was still on the far-rolling wave, 

He fled like a spirit when passing away 
Beyond the sad gloom of the grave. 


As calmly he poised on his pinions of light— 
And left, as he faded from view, 

Such smile as a heaven-bound spirit would write 
On his clay when he whispers—adieu ! 


There came o’er the earth and along the blue sky 
A beauty as tranquil as sleep, 

And the soft, balmy dews on the breeze that moaned by 
Seemed hovering angels to weep ! 


How calm was that hour! as calm as if Death 
Had reigned o’er the land and the sea— 

For the dash of each wave, and the moan of each breath 
Spoke but of repose unto me. 


The green earth around me was yet smiling on, 
Though its luminous spirit had fled,— 

And soft from the sky the evening-star shone, 
Like the hope that remains for the dead ! 


The hues of his glory soon vanished away, 
Pursuing the Sun in his flight, 

While, swift on the track of the fast-fading day, 
Flew darkly the shadow of night. 


The reign of deep silence came still o’er the scene— 
Scarce aught save a murmur arose, 

Of the faint-breathing zephyr, that told how serene— 
How pure the untroubled repose. 


It seemed that the angel of peace had descended, 
And all with his spirit had blessed ;— 

The thoughts that rushed darkly within me were blended 
With hopes of a heaven of rest! 


Soon thus—did I think—will the cares of this life 
In the stillness of death be no more, 

And the storms, that attend us with tumult and strife, 
Forever be hushed in their roar. 


The sorrows that gather so dark shall be past, 
The cares that our pleasures would drown— 
And all shall be peaceful—be tranquil at last, 


When brightly the sun shall go down! 
F., D. & H. 


Bolivar, Tenn. 





THE RECOLLECTIONS 
Of another Elderly Gentleman. 


BY LAUNCELOT WAGSTAFF. 


When the Countess of Blessington’s very agree- 
able book first appeared, a number of good peo- 
ple determined not to be amazed, because the 
variety of her hero’s entanglements seemed to 
them both unnatural and improper. I, on the 
contrary, belonged to that small and unhappy 
class, who fancied that she had not done entire 
justice to the capacity of the human heart. Look- 
ing back from my mellow autumn, through a 
sweet summer, to a pleasant spring, I recalled 
more adventures of that sort, than her amiable 
hero had encountered. Not all indeed were as 
successful. It is my misfortune to remember 
having chased several butterflies, which, after 
keeping me breathless with haste, anxiety and 
expectation, left me, cap in hand, a sad spec- 
tacle of their triumphant escape from the pro- 
jected capture. But yet, on the whole, I have 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with my success ; 
and as the pleasing delusion of being dearly 
loved, has never in my case been purchased by 
the misery of the fair lady who did me that honor, 
my reflections have not been disturbed by any 
phantoms of remorse for a little innocent amuse- 
ment. 

The instance that I am about to relate is of 
that kind which derives its chief character from 
the intention of the man who plays the part of 
tempter. As I certainly had no satanic design in 
view, nor dreamed of expelling the fair Eve, at 
whose ear I sat, from that position which through 
sheer necessity she was constrained to regard as 
a paradise, I bespeak the silence of all good 
people as to the heinous character of my offence. 
If the tranquillity of my conscience, reflecting at 
this day upon the whole affair, be regarded as 
any proof of innocent intention, my conduct 
must be looked upon as lamb-like in the retro- 
spect. 





In the year—, no matter what, I found myself 
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in the town of Havre, waiting for some ship 
that would carry me back to the United States. 
I was at that period near the mature age of twen- 
ty-three years: a time of life at which a man 
may be considered to have been perfeetly capa- 
ble of appreciating many of those enjoyments 
which the continent of Europe and the French 
capital offer to the idle mind. And it may be 
well to observe in passing, that during the season | 
which I had spent abroad, I had not suffered my 
spirits, inclined as they naturally were to despon- 





dency, to wear one hue of the sombre tints of 
ennui. 

_ Thad left Paris for a reason which many of| 
my young countrymen are able to understand. 
Sitting one evening in my room, I took a sudden 
fancy to discover the precise state of my ac- 
count with the banker. It was, after an adven- 
ture which I had been unlucky enough to en- 
counter on the preceding evening, rather a mat- 
ter of agreeable surprise for me to discover, 
that when all my bills were paid, I should have 
money enough to land me upon the soil of liberty. 
My ties in the city were not of that sort which 
it required a great effort of the heart to break. 
So on the following morning, with no more adieux 
than could be waved from the open window of 
the coupé of a diligence, I rolled past the barri- 
ers on my route to Havre. 

Arriving there, I found the ship, in which I 
was destined to sail, not quite ready for sea. 
Not, however, being in any condition to commit 
further extravagances, I went on board and put 
my house in order. It was dreary enough the 
first day. Havre is not a gay town, and after 
having dusted my boots in a walk around the 
ramparts and had them polished in the public 
square—venturously crossed to Harfleur—stroll- 
ed upon the quais—roamed over the castle of 
Francois ler—watched the process of opening 
the gates as the tide rose—and generally look- 
ed into every corner that seemed tolerably at- 
tractive, I grew profoundly weary of the place. 
Ship-board offered me no great attractions. I 
had the felicity, thanks to the care of the French 
police, of going to bed without a light,—this sim- 
ple luxury being absolutely prohibited in those 
pleasant docks. 

The next morning as I was pacing up and 
down the dead flat of the promenade deck, think- 
ing of the Rue de Rivoli, and comparing my 
steady step very disadvantageously even with 
the rolling gait of a man at sea, I saw ascend- 
ing the long plank to the gangway, two figures,— 
one a man and the other, to my profound delight, 
awoman. The man was a nervous man, it was 
quite evident. Small attention did he pay to 
the walk of the person following after him. With 
the rope clutched tightly in his hand, he trod 








gingerly along the springing plank, regaining a 
comparative serenity when he reached the brass 
railing at the gangway. Then he was polite 
enough to help the partner of his ascent, through 
the easiest portion of her journey,—handing her 
to where I stood, with our excellent skipper, 
upon the quarter deck. 

There may be some need for a national cos- 
tume among certain people. I thank heaven 
that we Americans can follow what freak of fancy 
we please without ever losing our national like- 
ness. ‘Though we dressed as Bedouins and ram- 
bled through all sorts of wadys in the desert ;— 
lifted our slippered feet in Ispahan ;—smoked 
the meerschaum in Heidelberg, or Gottingen,— 
played at Baden ;—rode in England ;—and did 
all unexceptionably ;—the keen eye of a fellow 
countryman, alive to those native graces which 
survive all changes of climate, could detect the 
naked Jonathan, covered up in foreign fashions 
and by foreign manners as he might be. Had I 
seen the gentleman who settled his hat upon 


-his head as he reached the spot where we were, 


on the top of the Pyramids; or met him as the 
man in Eothen did his fellow wanderer in the 
desert, and had done no more than observed him 
touch his hat and look at me, I should have mur- 
mured—Broadway, and known that his feet were 
familiar with the flag-stones of that pleasant av- 
enue. If “a body” were to ask me why, and 
there are people incredulous enough to ask any 
thing, I should doubtless make a very lame ar- 
gument about the matter. But if any man ever 
saw an American abroad, who had left his own 
country full grown, without knowing him to be 
from the direction of the setting-sun, we have 
yet to see such a case of amblyopia. 

I did not very narrowly consider the exterior 
man of my countryman; for the face of his com- 
panion was just then turned towards me. She 
was a beautiful woman. There was no particu- 
lar ,style in her figure of expression. You can 
almost always say of an English woman, “ here 
is one well-bred: a person of family and for- 
tune:” or the reverse. And if your eye is fa- 
miliarized to the shades of manner, you can soon 
discriminate between that general sprightliness 
and suavity of demeanor which all Frenchwomen 
possess as their peculiar heritages, and the yet 
more refined and delicate courtesy, haughty 
even in its flattering concessions, which distin- 
guishes the French lady of the old regime. But 
it is difficult to pronounce upon the social posi- 
tion of an American woman when you see her 
out of her own country or cirele. Every obser- 
ver has had the ill-fortune to behold almost as 
many coarse, ill-bred women filling the saloons 
of good society in this country, as he would be 
likely to find in that lower circle upon which 
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these peopl look down. 


While on the other|he had found his legs and his voice in the com- 


hand, in some small family group, where such a/|fortable cabin, and as we sat in the dark, stirring 
treasure was not to be looked for, as if Nature | the unseen sugar at the bottom of our sangarees, 
in the very bounty of her gifts scorned to be cir- | (still no light) he opened his full heart in com- 
cumscribed by any limits not of her own fixing, | plaint over all the miseries which he had under- 


the wandering and almost unobservant eye will 
sometimes fall upon a woman of such surpassing 
refinement, gentleness and grace, that her untu- 
tored loveliness appears to be a miracle of de- 
light. 

It would be passing far beyond the bounds of 
that truth, to which, as a veracious historian, I 
am bound to adhere, for me to say that the lady 
who looked at me upon the quarter deck of our 
good ship was any such miracle. She was very 
beautiful, and very graceful; but she had that 
calm assurance of her own charms, which sets 
the beholder in opposition to their influence. 
Perhaps the cool manner with which she recog- 
nized my sense of her presence on the quarter 
deck, and the careless catalogue she seemed to 
be making in her mind of the items of my iden- 
tity, may have prejudiced me against her discern- 
ment. And yet, as a judicious man, I could not 
quarrel with her taste. Figure to yourself, reader, 
(alas! how difficult it is for me, now beholding 
the ricketty image of what I was, in the neigh- 
boring mirror, to do likewise !) a tall youth, some 
twenty-three years of age, not very carefully ar- 
rayed, with untrimmed, bushy whiskers and twist- 
ed moustache, shaded by a travelling cap, the 
worse for wear. She was ina spotless morning 
dress—the ribbons evidently fresh from the Rue 
Chaussée d’Antin, and the exquisitely fitting 
gloves bespeaking No. 8, Rue Castiglione. She 
glanced at me from head to foot, and entered her 
cabin, leaving me just about commencing a nau- 
tical criticism, which I was ready to think would 
interest a timorcus woman, about to trust her 
precious freight of ribbons and silks to the faith- 
less sea. 

We spent all that day on ship-board, the wind 
proving too unfavorable to leave the harbor. At 
night our fellow passengerscame onboard. There 
were no more women. ‘There was one young 
American, who had, like me, been a wanderer 
abroad, though for a far longer time than I had jour- 
neyed, and one old American, who had toiled like a 
galley-slave somewhere in the western part of the 
State of N. York, selling potashes and pearlashes, 
thus accumulating a large fortune, and who, in 
his sixtieth year, had quitted his “ snuggery” te 
trust his old age in foreign countries. He was 
returning to his own quiet home, to his cosy 
wife and comfortable daughters under the im- 
pression that the wide world did not show any 
thing half so beautiful as the falls of the Gene- 
see, or as the flats through which the river wan- 
ders to Lake Ontario. As for my New Yorker, 


gone since he was beguiled into crossing the 
ocean. ‘There were the children— 

But stay, I had forgotten the children. It was 
not worth while to disturb a feature of female 
loveliness by introducing two such imps. But 
two, nevertheless, this delicate beauty, scarcely 
yet turned of twenty-four, unquestionably had— 
one a dumpy girl, some four years of age, another 
a less dumpy but more peevish boy of two sum- 
mers. ‘These were the children of whom he be- 
gan pathetically tolament. He had brought them 
with him to Europe, thinking that in that land 
of civilization their young wants would be amply 
attended to. But such agonies as they had en- 
dured!—rooms without carpets, doors without 
listing, hearths without fires large enough to 
blacken them! With a touching pathos he told 
me of the sad ravages made by unnumbered 
cramps and coughs in the sad visages of his off- 
spring. ‘There was not much amusement to be 
had in the dark; so accommodating myself to 
my restricted enjoyments, and using my advan- 
tages, I strengthened his punch, when our fellow 
voyagers retired and we made a night of it. 

His confidences were rather dull, but I gath- 
ered enough to be assured that his marriage was 
of no uncommon sort. Some managing mother 
had acted as unlicensed broker and sold her daugh- 
ter’s lilies and roses, her soft brown hair, dark 
lustrous eyes, and well-moulded figure for what 
they would bring. He spoke of her attractive 
points, as though he had a catalogue of them; 
and I listened, for I love to hear on what terms 
God’s creatures are made marketable. 

Early next morning the captain announced to 
us that we had a chance of getting out into the 
channel when the tide rose, and we all appeared 
upon deck to see the exit of our vessel. The 
quiet way which some of our ships at home have 
of getting off, such as casting loose the bow and 
stern ropes, and letting the foretopsail fall is not 
to be thought of in Havre. When our turn came 
to pass through the narrow gate-way of the dock, 
we were tugged to the appointed place by an in- 
finitely long string of crapauds and sailors; 
which, when we had reached under a storm of 
Sacres, we were joined in brief bonds to a little 
worm of a steamer, and with it struggled out 
into the open channel. 

Our fair friend watched all these proceedings 
with a sort of scornful curiosity. And really as 
she stood near the binnacle, with her brown hair 
smoothly tressed over a clear white brow, and 








falling down upon cheeks of exquisite smooth- 
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ness and coloring, I found it in my heart to for-,if you be pious, as I hope you are, do not close 
give the supercilious look that lingered about her | this history with a profound sense of the wicked- 
large dark eyes. When the bustle had subsided, ess of its author, or with a trembling vision look 
I suggested to my sangaree intimate of the night | forward to its close. Believe me the vista is not 
before, to present me to my fair fellow voyager. | terminated by a thin female with dishevelled hair, 
He did me that honor, and she coolly inclined nor by a gentleman half distracted between re- 
her head in my direction. As for my civilities, I) morse and dyspepsia induced by want of cheer- 
am free to confess that she received them very |ful reflections. Nor do you, my delicate young 
cavalierly. So that, despairing of making my- | reader, be you wife or maiden, put your curiosity 
self at all agreeable, while I wore the travelling or sympathies in too active order of operation. 
cap and bushy moustache, I meditated their des-|' The tale that I am telling is a true tale; and, 
truction. therefore, in it there is not much that will make 
Solitude, however, works miracles. Infants} your various tears flow from their fountains. 
are not wholesome company fora pretty woman.| ‘ Worlds of nonsense,” and I talked them ! 
And one of that exacting class, who had been used | It was the old story. We exhausted generali- 
to spend her morning in the Champs Elysées,| ties and began to talk about ourselves. She, 
talking to heaven knows what dulcet-toned cava- | dear creature, told me of the many adventures 
lier, was not likely to be entirely amused with the | which, as a maid of sixteen, she had encountered, 
innocent prattling of babes in the confined area| and how she met with the gentleman below. My 
of a ladies’ cabin. Our friend, her husband too, | confidences were not very exchangeable, but I did 
had a delicate stomach, and when the wind fresh-| the best I could with them. I seemed a pense- 
ened in the channel to a top-gallant breeze, his|roso of the most gloomy coloring. I had been 
countenance paled to a most hideous coloring.|disappointed a good many times,—I said only 
In short, he grew sick, despite of oranges and | once—tfe is a drama requiring all the unities. 
sangarees, and was conveyed below, leaving his| By aud by she fell into my view. It had been, 
fair wife to promenade as she might. Thanks to| evidently, a long time since she had heard any 
some old experience of the unsteady element, the | thing like genuine sentiment. The invalid be- 
even pace at which, with some extra rigidity of, iow had not dealt much in it. She began to 
muscle I will allow, I contrived to walk the deck| whisper of her disappointments ;—her one dis- 
attracted her notice. And she did me the honor| appointment; “it was that of her life,” she 
to accept my arm. The campaign commenced. | said—‘ her whole life.” And at that dowm 
Thenceforward, for sangarees were entirely|drooped over her pale cheek the long fringes 
unavailing, we were inseparable. The aged|of her dark eyelashes. One tear, only one,— 
pearlash vender dreaded the near neighborhood| what woman of discretion sheds more,—hung 
of another man’s wife, who had been living in| impearled in the glossy net. Remember, gentle 
Paris. He seemed to think the atmosphere of|reader,—good reader, I was but twenty-three : 
the capital singularly deleterious to the female | the sun was down, and I saw her delicate beauty 
moral constitution. And had the beautiful wo-|in the new light of a cloudless moon. Pray re- 
man, who walked every evening with me, ven-| member this. 
tured to look askance at him, he would have| Was it I,—stigmatised but yesterday by my 
received the terrors of St. Anthony. The young! respectable laundress in my hearing, as a “ par- 
American was something of a bachelor in his| ticular old codger,” and only because I objected 
notions of comfort, and was ever willing to sac-|to a superfluity of stareh—reminded one week 
rifice all his personal convenience to female| since, when I complained to my tailor that his 
whims; and so he did not enter the lists against| old measure did not fit me, and that his cutter 
me. I was the lady’s sole gallant. was growing careless, that my figure had, within 
If any man can sit at sunset, of a May even-| ten years, lost its fair proportions ; was it I, really 
ing, on the lofty deck of a ship at sea, beside a|I, who, on that balmy evening, when her de- 
beautiful woman, when there is just motion enough | clining head loosed from its resting plaee, the 
in the water to maintain the sense of motion, | one tear that had flowed from her inmost heart ; 
under a serene sky, without feeling his heart| was it I who caught it precisely upon the nape of 
yearn towards his companion, then ought such a| my neck as I leaned forward and took her clasped 
person, from his native constitution, to be set up| hands (Madonna wise) between mine? Peccavi: 
as a cheap and durable figure-head for the vessel} it was I. 
which he is occupying as a passenger. ‘*We,”| Yes, I took her hands in mine and held them, 
at the indiscreet age of twenty-three, forgot the | heaven knows, closely and earnestly enough. It 
sick gentleman below, before that sun had seven|is not for me, now grown into a cynical old man, 
times gone down into the ocean, and found our-| to gibe and jeer at feelings which then stirred my 
selves talking worlds of nonsense. Gentle reader,| young heart to its depths. She had a deep, low, 
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musical voice, and her own emotions, long sub- 
dued by the utter want of sympathy which she 
found in her help-mate, overmastered pride and 
resolution, and found such a voice as seldom 
breathes even in this world of beauty. She forgot 
that a hand, not joined to hers in wedlock, held 
her own unrebuked, while she poured out a flood 
of passionate mourning over her lonely and unre- 
turning youth. She forgot that my hand pressed 
hers; but I did not. The hour, the silence, her 
beauty, the deep distress of her tearful and im- 
passioned eyes, all helped as inspirations, and I 
said a vast variety of things, which were all pro- 
foundly true at the time, but yet very improper. 

I was excessively in love with her that even- 
ing, and I told her as much. If any one is cu- 
rious to know exactly what I said, I have only to 
inform him that he requires what is beyond my 
power to give. The reproduction of an avowal 
of this sort in cold blood, an attempt to imitate 
in language, from memory, the glow, light and 
warmth of coloring of a young love, would be 
as preposterous as an attempt at noonday to get 
an idea of a sun-rise by looking towards the east 
with tinted spectacles. Enough to say, that asI 
sat with that small white hand clasped in mine, 
murmuring impossible consolations into her ear, 
I utterly forgot, and I suspect she did, the gen- 
tleman below. 

The watch was changed. The bustle of feet 
near us startled her from her trance of agony ; 
she rose and with a pressure of my hand, which 
I could have just sworn to, waved me an adieu, 
and left mealone. The stars, bless their twinkling 
souls, have in their generation witnessed a great 
deal of folly. I do not know that they ever 
gleamed upon a more disordered head than mine 
that night. There is no check on a man’s absur- 
dities in the dark, especially atsea. All aboutus 
presents such a notion of limitless grandeur and 
sublimity,—a space so immense in its movements 
and vicissitudes, that the imagination contemns 
the petty, fixed barriers of social life, as unwor- 
thy of aman. I thought of impossible islands 
overgrown with palm-trees in some far-off sum- 
mer sea—of cottages, or as Dr. Whately says— 
a “thatched cottage on a flowery heath on the 
border of a fine wood.” I dreamed of a lonely 
glen that I had seen among the mountains of my 
native State. The dim mist that hovered over 
the pathway of the vessel, now driving faster on 
as the night wind freshened, shaped itself into 
the glorified likeness of that sweet spot. There 
it was—the open glade skirted about by its noble 
oaks; the smooth meadow rising gently on one 
side with a natural terrace; and on it, just be- 
neath the spreading branches of the tree of cen- 
turies, “‘ our pretty cot’ with its “ tallest rose.” 
And, standing on the green sward, watching for 











a figure that hastened to receive her welcome, 
stood the calm, beautiful presence of the weep- 
ing woman who had just left upon my hand the 
faint pressure of her grasp. 

Gentle reader, have you ever been in love? 
If you are a prudent man, as the world has it, 
and never yearned for any thing except what 
was precisely proper and advantageous, this his- 
tory will not find a sympathizing reader in you. 
Do me the kindness to lay it down. I spent, it 
would be difficult to say how many hours, in such 
profitable reflections, as those to which I have 
alluded. The night waned,—the breeze fresh- 
ened,—the moon went from my view behind a 
veil of heavy clouds,—the wind began to sing 
among the rigging,—the stentorian voice of our 
skipper, ealling all hands to reduce sail, woke 
me from my trance,—and, thoroughly aroused by 
tumbling over the mizzen-topsail halyards, I re- 
treated to my state-room, and slept, aye calmly, 
despite the gale and the recollection of havin: 
uursed, to expression even, a passion that could 
not but prov unhappy. 

Next morning! If there be a panacea for 
human woes, it is to be found in that happy sea- 
son. Some wise observer, in view, doubtless, 
of his altered sensations after a night’s profound 
rest, suggested that the soul walked in sleep 
through the waters of some shadowy Lethe, and 
in it forgot the grosser troubles of the day. Be 
that as it may, I put it solemnly, as a curious 
fact for explanation, to such of my good readers 
as care to analyze their own sensations, whether 
they have not frequently gone to bed in a fever- 
fit of anxiety and vexation, -troubled to death 
with something or other, and waked in the morn- 
ing with no earthly reason for peace, with no new 
avenue from its difficulties discovered, and yet as 
tranquil as an infant: with no more trace of the 
last night’s agony remaining, than amounts to that 
suspicion of a heart-ache, which stands between 
the tenement and its perfect tranquillity. 

Next morning came, and as I stood balancing 
my body in all sorts of postures to accommodate 
it to the rolling vessel, the breakfast gong sound- 
ed. I turned the lattice of my state-room and 
looked into the cabin. The invalid, weary of 
waiting to be well, had accomplished his toilet at 
the expense of a face awfully gashed, and sat 
dismally over his coffee. By his side, calm, 
peaceful as a bright May morning could make 
her, sat my weeping friend of the night before. 
She was unexceptionably attired. I looked for 
the trace of tears, for some forgotten ornament 
which might betray a spirit ill at ease,—unable 
even in its greatest effort to remember all the 
petty ornaments which she must now view with 
such disdain. Every thing was in order. You 
might have seen your face in the gloss of her 
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hair. The dress was exquisitely fitted. Every 
ring that had pressed into my hand the night be- 
fore shone upon her fingers. And to crown my 
mortified astonishment, she was gently helping 
the invalid to some condiment which would be 
likely to sustain his long sickened appetite. 

Things were not altered when I appeared. I 
thought that I perceived a faint hue richer than 
usual upon her cheek and neck, but it was pos- 
sibly the dim light gleaming through a bottle of 
tomato catsup which she held in her hand. Now, 
if she had shown great agitation—had looked at 
me with a rueful or distressed countenance, I am 
quite sure that I could have been very agreeable 
that morning. Nothing satisfies a man so well 
with himself as a sense of his influence and 
power. He is never so agreeable as he is to a 
woman of whose affection he is internally sure, 
but to the existence of which he has never been 
constrained to accord an official recognition. 
She was quite at her ease, and I became of 
course dissatisfied, was cynical, bitter,—not to 
say rude. From the particularly haughty man- 
ner with which I declined all-her politeness, she 
could not but argue that I was offended. Then 
began her uneasiness. Women, bless their un- 
certain hearts, are very like their fellow-crea- 
tures, the men. So long as they are satisfied of 
your love, you may consider your ill-treatment 
as guarantied, no matter what reasons they may 
have to respect the extent of your private infor- 
mation. ‘The more submissive you are, the more 
harsh and tyrannical they grow; but once grow 
restive and the little courtesies reeommence. But 
this is very serious criticism; and I return to my 
story. 

My sweet friend grew observant. When the 
breakfast was over we went to the promenade 
deck. There I lounged apart upon a bench. 
She looked listlessly over the railing. The eap- 
tain offered his arm. They promenaded awhile. 
I laid down anid watched the flying scud. The 
time came to “take the sun,” and the captain 
left the lady to her own meditations. She exper- 
imented on a stroll with the invalid. His first 
exploit was a fall over the chicken-coop, where 
he was ferociously picked at by those hungry 
voyagers. He descended below to repair his in- 
juries. Madame boldly essayed to walk alone. 
A slight lureh, (I prayed for it,) sent her to lee- 
ward with most unmatronly rapidity. My arms, 
the occasion exeusing it, caught her; and al- 
though it might be said that the release was not 
of that instantaneous sort which such a predica- 
ment demanded, still something must be allowed 
for the novelty of the situation. The reconcilia- 
tion was effected. We walked longer than usual 
that morning. The invalid was below. 


How well I remember that morning! It re- 


Vor. XV—13 


turns to me even now with its questions and an- 
swers. 

“T had nearly fallen !” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“IT should have injured myself; perhaps fallen 
overboard !”’ 

“Your fall would have been severe.” 

(A pause.) 

“ The day is pleasant.” 

“ Very.” 

“Is the wind fair ?” 

“Tt is.” 

‘You are laconic to-day ?” 

“You seemed to think that I had said too 
much ?” 

“ When ?” 

“ Last night.” 

(Another pause.) 

* Did I say so?” 

“No, but looked it.” 

“1 was not offended.” 

** No—but more.” 

“How ?” 

“ Unconcerned.” 

(Another pause.) 

** Do not let us speak of that.” 

“ Your silence is easy.” 

“ Why?” 

“It gives you no pain.” 

“And yours ?”— 

That was an unlucky question ; because I an- 
swered it. Not yet, most reverend matron,—do 
not yet close the volume. You have not heard 
whatI said. Wait until I tell you, and then ac- 
knowledge that you came nigh to prejudging the 


case. Whatever I said, she did not say much ; 
but she listened. And how much did she say in 
that? I put the question to you, most prudent 


lady,—how much did she say in that? 

The invalid grew stout and well. He got his 
“sea legs” on, and insisted on playing gallant te 
his wife. He called her at the twilight time. 
She was delicate, and it was damp. The little 
promenades with me grew fewer. When she 
was making the fifth round, the baby was sure to 
cry out from below. 

“* My dear!” 

“* What, love.” 

“ 'The baby cries.” 

* No—does it ?” 

“ Aha—aha—aha—a—a—a.” 

“ There it is again.” 

“It is cross to-day—better let the nurse man- 
age it.” 

« Aha-—aha—a—a—a.” 

“Tt must be sick !” 

“Oh no, my love, only cross.” 

“ Mrs. I think sick.” 








“1 hope not, my love.” 
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“You had better see.” 

* Certainly, if you wish it.” 

So ended one week. Before many days these 
perpetual interruptions put an end to our talks 
upon deck. The invalid had grown companion- 
able and liked his wife beside him, even when he 
played chess. I sat on the opposite side. It 
was my amusement to draw an infinitude of ab- 
surd caricatures—what caricatures! which I 
explained in doggerel. These I regularly threw 
to Cerberus as sops. He soon grew tired of my 
wit, but rather encouraged its exhibition. Now 
and then a piece of bolder rhythm passed into 
his wife’s hands ;—once he picked such a stanza 
up from the floor and looked atit. I saw it in 
his hands. Happily it was a mild dose. But 
not knowing that he had got possession of it ac- 
cidentally, I scribbled her a note. I have itnow 
before me. Her answer was on the same piece 
of paper. 

“Did you show 





that piece of rhyme? 





Devotedly.” 
“No, I have not shown anything, or said any- 


‘He is to blame. It is his foolish jealousy.” 

“Has he no cause ?” 

* T’rom you,—none.” 

“ But I also am in error.” 

‘* How ?” 

‘‘T should not have allowed it.” 

“You have permitted nothing.” 

* But you have said much.” 

“ You could not have kept me silent.” 

“We are near land—are we not!” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, we part then.” 

“ Are you glad that it is so?” 

“‘T should have been better pleased if we had 
not met.” 

‘* But as it is ?”— 

“This must not be. Good-night!” 

“ Stay—but as itis? Answer.” 

‘“*No—I cannot. Good-night.” 

And yet it was answered. 

The next day we again met. She was as calm 
and composed as ever. I could not approach 
her. I retired sad and dispirited to my state- 


thing. Do you not feel ashamed of imagining |room. The captain announced that we were 


such a thing? You seem very much afraid of | 


him.” 

That was an unlucky gibe. 

The invalid did not like note-writing. The 
baby cried as usual. I believe he had a mes- 
meric influence over that child. My fair friend 
and I were still more estranged. One night, 
however, he was deep in chess. I was inquired 


for. The deluded captain, innocent of evil in- | 


tention, announced my retirement. I was com- 
fortably stretched upon the monkey-rail looking 
at the phosphorescence of the ocean. The fair 
captive had leave to quit her master’sside. She 
came to the door of the saloon. I stood in the 
dark and talked with her. I complained of her 
estrangement. Poor thing! she told me with 
tears in her eyes,—I saw them glistening in the 
faint light of the stars,—that her husband had 
expressed a stolid disapprobation of our intima- 
cy : he said she ought to be more attentive to 
him. Poor prisoner! captive for a life-time,— 
with but one life,—doomed to minister with her 
fair hands to the rude and selfish ease of a vul- 
gar master. My heart truly yearned to her as she 
stood weeping silently,—listening without a word 
of reply to such consolation as I could give her. 

** Do not weep more.” 

“Do not, I pray, observe me.” 

“T cannot help it.” 

“Then, I will go.” 

“No—stay. You shall not be displeased.” 

** We shall be observed.” 

‘He is at chess.” 

“ This is useless. We should not meet in se- 
cret.” 


} 


near the land. I had grown in love. ‘Touched 
by her beauty, a warmer feeling than any that 
I had known in my intercourse with her sprang 
up in my heart. I wrote the following stanzas. 
I thought them poetry then. I was but twenty- 
three. 


I know that thou canst love me not; 





And soon my name will be forgot : 
And all that 1 have uttered seem 
‘The fragment of a morning dream. 


But still thy steps I linger near, 
And every word in gladness hear ; 
As if to be where’er thou art, 
Were place within thy secret heart. 


But thou perchance canst inly smile, 
To see me thus my life beguiie ; 
And care not if our parting day 

In grief or gladness pass away. 


But fare thee well : I'll ne’er regret 
That | must leave thee as we met; 
But to remembrance fondly give 
Thy lovely image, while I live, 


As that which in an earlier day 
A moment beamed upon my way ; 
Although my life of thee bereft, 
Seem ever more to darkness left. 


Rather enthusiastic to me reading it at fifty: 
but I have no doubt it seemed icy to me at the 
ripe age of twenty-three. I was sick that night, 
or at least told the captain so, and called for my 
light. But in a little while I again ensconced 
among the ropes coiled upon the monkey-rail. 





— 
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I waited long, and at last fearing that she would 
not come, cursed in my heart the prosperous 
breeze that drove us on so rapidly to the shores 
of America. But the light that twinkled through 
the door-way suddenly disappeared. I stood be- 
side the entrance. She said: 

“Ts it you!” 

“Yoo.” 

“ The captain said that you were sick.” 

‘*] have not yet retired.” 

“We are almost within soundings, are we 
not ?” 

“ Unfortunately, yes.” 

* You should be glad.” 

“ But I am not.” 

“*T have been preparing to depart.” 

“Doubtless well satisfied to be so near your 
home.” 

“ They expect me.” 

“T have not a married life to look forward to. 
I cannot congratulate myself upon leaving you.” 

“ You have friends ?” 


“'They ill supply the happiness of married 
life.” 


“You are bitter”— 

“ And just.” 

“ But not to me. 
satire.” 

“Satire? Your are too happy in your hus-| 
band’s companionship to regard this as satire.” 

“Good night.” 

“Why do you go?” 

“Will you not bid me good night ?” 

**No, for we then would part in anger.” 

“T am not angry.” 

‘Then it is well. You know we shall reach 
the harbor to-morrow.” 

“7 know it.” 

“Ours has been a sad companionship.” 

*“ More than sad, I fear.” 


You should spare me your 


*‘ Do you think that we shall meet soon again ?” | 


“T trust not. 
meeting.” 

“I wrote to youthis morning.” 

‘Do not ask me to receive it.” 

“Tt is not a letter.” 

** What then.” 

* Only this.” 


We should both avoid such a 





I gave her the lines, and she retired to the. 
cabin and read them. She rejoined me. 

“You must take these again, I cannot keep | 
them.” 

“Why not keep them ?” 

“Tt would be wrong.” 

“ Why?” 

‘You surely know .” 

“‘T do not.” 

“They breathe what I should not hear.” 





“It is what you knew.” OT We 


“ What would you think if I kept them?” 

“That you pitied me.” 

“I fear I am wrong.” 

‘* No—keep them—listen to your heart.” 

“ Well—be it so—it isnot much. ‘To-morrow 
we part.” 

* But not forever.” 

“Yes, forever. This weakness must end here. 
Have pity on me and do not make me regret 
what has passed more than I do.” 

The tears again fell freely. I could not see 
her sorrow unmoved. With such strength of 
purpose and utterance as I could command, I 
gave her my promise. I held her hand long in 
mine without speaking. Without a word she 
turned away and left me. Next morning our 
vessel lay at anchor, and by noon we were at the 
city. Emigrants crowded the deck. Custom- 
house officers ran to and fro. Strangers came 
on board to see relatives and friends. ‘The inva- 
lid, now a bustling pompous man of business, 
hurried my six weeks’ companion past me. As 
she went by I took her hand in mine for one in- 
stant, waved her a last adieu as she turned towards 
me on entering her carriage, and so parted from 
her—forever. 

I might as well say forever, for although I have 
not heard that she is dead, I do not think I could 
now be tempted with an interview, and we have 
not met since we parted on the deck of the good 
ship. What a long time it is since then! Ten 
years ago I saw the name of that vessel in the 
list of maritime disasters. She had gone ashore 
somewhere in the North Pacific, having degene- 
rated from her noble uses into a base whaler. 
It would be intolerable to meet an elderly 
lady without teeth, and it would be no less in- 
tolerable for this same elderly person to desery 
changes in me. I have before me a blooming 
picture of what she was, and it shall never be 
changed into a caricature by any sight of what 
she now may be. 

I have no doubt that somebody is curious 
enough to conjecture whether, after the sad 
parting scene to which I have alluded, I did not 
make some attempt afterwards to see her. Hu- 
man vanity is, in general, stronger than human 
virtue, and I do not know that I have any right 
to announce myself as an exception to this mor- 
tal weakness. It was true that on my return 
home the passion that had well nigh consumed 
me on ship-board, gradually went out, burning 
less and less brightly, and finally disappearing. 
Still, however, I had the folly to imagine her 
pining in her splendid home ; a nightingale with 
her breast against the bars of her gilded cage, 
carolling sad melodies for a dream that haunted 
her lonely life. And I longed to see her again. 
The longing grew into a fever. Accident threw 
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in my way one who knew her. He was about 
to pass through the city where she dwelt, and I, 
inventing some long story as an excuse to satisfy 
his friendly curiosity, commissioned him to call 
upon her. He was instructed to paint me as re- 
membering her tenderly: not as though this se- 
cret had been entrusted to him, but as the discov- 
ery of his observant eye. 


When he returned he told me that he had 
called upon her. Three years had ripened her 
beauty, and added another link to the chain which 
bound her to old associations. She was living in 
great luxury and splendor, and seemed, my in- 
formant told me, to be as happy as she could be 
with a reasonable contempt for her weak lord 
and master. He spoke incidentally of me, and 
she inquired kindly after me. She hoped I had 
married or was about to, and that I would marry 
well. She said she recollected me as rather ro- 
mantic, but supposed that I had recovered from 
that youthful fancy. In fine, she desired to be 
kindly remembered to me, and hoped that I 
would some day pay her a visit. 


I was quite wounded when I heard of this un- 
expected tranquillity. To tell the honest truth, 
the certainty of her peace of mind being entire- 
ly free from all danger on my account made me 
very indignant. I never was more in love with 
her than I was when [ found out she was living 
quite happily. Consigning the whole sex to an 
evil name for frivolity and heartlessness, I made 
myself agreeable to the very next woman [ en- 
countered. 





THOUGHTS, 


Suggested by Powers’ Proserpine,—a beautiful 
work of art in the possession of H. D. Max- 
well, Esq., of Pennsylvania. 


BY M. J, 


Hail, western world! our own fair Attica! 
Already is thy brow with honors crowned, 

And yet they thicken round thee, Thou hast sons, 
Who have thy glory at their inmost heart, 

And who in every path of light are found, 
Competing with the foremost :—not to win 
Distinctions high wherewith to clothe themselves ; 
But for a nobler purpose ;—to compel 

From half-reJuctant lips the hard-earned praise, 
And only feel it precious when tis laid, 
With true devotion, at their country’s feet, 








A wanderer from the far Atlantic shore, 
Becomes a dweller by the classic side 

Of Arno,—threads the pictur'd galleries, 
And sculptur’d halls and storied palaces 

Of queenly Florence ;—muses, studies long ; 
Converses closely with the mighty Past ; 
Marks Nature’s loveliest developments,— 
Learns how her muscles play, and pulses beat;— 
Discourses thus with all that is sublime, 
And lofty and ennobling, till his mind 

Filled to o’erflowing can receive no more. 


He seeks expression for his thronging thoughts, 
Day by day, 
Beneath his plastic touch, the stone receives 


And writes them out in marble. 


Intenser life ; the spirit breathes within ; 

His dreams have found their richest utterance ; 
And Proserpine,— impersonation bright, 

Of art and beauty, dwells on earth again! 


By starry night and in the broad, clear day, 

’Mid crowded streets, and thro’ his lonely hours, 
She still has followed, sweet and shadow-like, 

A breathing presence near him. Were it strange,— 
Since he hath watched those lineaments so long, 
If to his eye the human countenance 

Should lose its remnant of divinity ? 

That half-averted face—how passing fair! 

The smile that lingers round the curving mouth 
With mournful meaning filled; the pensive brow 
So beautifully calm and passionless ; 

The rounded cheek that seems as it would yield 
Beneath a finger’s weight ; the wavy hair 

About the imperial head ; and more than all, 

The chasten’d woman’s look of tenderness, 

That pleads in every line, and longs to break 

The trembling silence of those breathing lips ! 
—What maryel if this varied loveliness, 

Should captive lead the sculptor’s heart for years! 


Ascend, successful master! farther still, 

The path that lies before thee: take the torch, 
Than Ceres’ brighter, which thy genius lights 
At its own Etna-fire, to guide thee on, 

And go, a spirit-traveller o’er the world, 

In tireless search of faultless excellence. 
Outstrip the Grecian in his wondrous fame,— 
Shake in the grasp of Angelo the palm,— 
Receive the chisel from Canova’s hand, 

And catch Thorwalsden’s mantle as it falls ;— 
Then to complete thy triumph, turn from all 
The grand magnificence of earthly art,— 
Confessing that its most transcendent skill 

Is less than nothing laid beside His power, 
Who fashioned with a word a perfect man, 
And breathed into the clay a living soul / 
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like a leaf of Ariosto misplaced into Young’s 
Night Thoughts. Andrew Blair sat by an open 
window, which, facing the south, caught oblique- 
ly a gentle south-west wind. The rays of the 
sun, coming also obliquely from the morning 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Greeks believed that their Achaian tem- 
ple, dedicated to the “dread Eumenides,” could | 
try, by some influence of its cold walls or som- 





quarter, began to touch him. A pair of blue 
birds interchanged merry speeches, in a lilac 
clump, the buds of which were bursting. About 
a dwarfed cedar, misshapen and crouching, and 
looking like a Caliban among the straight broth- 


bre airs, the purity of those who entered it. If erhood of lindens and beeches, some jays were 
a man entered it with a crime lying secret at his|engaged in a battle. The din was prodigious, 


heart, he betrayed himself by bodily tremors and 
the loss of reason. The house of John Herries, | 
with its murder-pictures, and its thronging remi-| 
niscences of a former master, had been such a 
temple of the Furies to Andrew Blair. 








and occasionally a pinch of feathers was whisked 
away, and seattered on the air. The jay is irri- 
table and punctilious, and prefers war to peace, 
in any weather. Far away, down the slopes of 
the great hill, cattle browsed, or economised the 


He continued for many days in a state of men-|unseasonable sunshine in motionless attitudes. 
tal imbecility and bodily prostration. During} At times, the shadow of a soaring hawk fell 
this time Herries hung about the sick man, with | upon the grass, still green, below the open win- 


a misery and dread in his looks which excited | 
the remark of all who saw him. When, at last, 





dow, and silenced for a moment the pugnacious 
jays, leaving the blue-birds—those little winged 


he learned, watching in a room adjoining the | violets which peep from under the fringes of win- 


chamber in which Andrew Blair lay, that the 
unhappy man had awaked from a long sleep bet-| 
ter in body, and with a restored intelligence, he | 
placed a hand upon his brows, and drew a breath | 
so long and so loud, that one might have fancied | 
he had been fished up from a lake of brimstone | 
just at the last gasp. And indeed the catching 
at hope, of which that hard-drawn inspiration 
was the outward sign, was the catching at life. 
When he spoke it was but to say—‘*now we 
will do well again.” 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Gaunt, the physician in at- 
tendance, an old gentleman of much simplicity, 
who saw a great deal of sweet affection and sym- 
pathy in the emotion of Herries—* yes; he will 
do well now. ‘These attacks are peculiar. In- 
deed I may say that my patient is already fully 
himself again.” 

And, in confirmation of Dr. Gaunt’s decisive 
opinion, Andrew Blair immediately prepared to 
return to his own house. Persuasion against his 
doing so too suddenly only threw him into ner- 
vous agitation, and Herries willingly saw him 
depart. The old man went away in his ear- 
riage, with Minny at his side. Erect, pale, with 
feeble hands clutching for a support, and the res- 
olution of his features making all the sadder their 
strange expression of distress, the uncle deeply 
moved the heart of the niece on this melancholy 
return to Lindores. Minny had learned a pro- 
found lesson of devotion. 

As soon as he could safely do so, Herries went 
to Lindores to arrange his important affairs. He 
chose for his visit one of those miraculous morn- 
ings, of glorious sunshine and cheering airs, which 





we sometimes find in the budget of December— 


ter, and are safe in their humility—to prate away 


as if not a care hovered in the skies above them. 
Refreshed by the scene—enjoying the south- 
wind—cheered by the sunshine—Andrew Blair 
had not for a long time escaped so far from un- 
happiness. But suddenly the jays retreated from 
the cedar; the blue-birds passed twittering round 
a corner of the house; the calm currents begin- 
ning to keep even tone at the old man’s ruined 
heart became again troubled. The arrival of 
John Herries made the change. 

Herries, entering, greeted his host with polite- 
ness, and apparently with kindness. He con- 
gratulated him, pressing his hand at the same 
time, upon appearances of improved health. Af- 
ter a time he approached the point, and said : 

‘‘]T have come, sir, to renew a business which 
your unfortunate illness interrupted.” 

Andrew Blair waved his hands and became 
troubled in countenance. 

‘*] think we understand each other,” contin- 
ued Herries; “ and I shall touch the subject now 
without cutting to the quick. I content myself 
with repeating that my son is a suitor for the 
hand of your niece. I presume that you will 
use your influence in his behalf?” 

Herries paused upon this last sentence, which, 
worded so as to express a fact taken for granted, 
was yet sounded as a question. 

« This is a sad proposition,” said Andrew Blair 
feebly. 

“How asad proposition?” Herries became 
sinister in his looks. ‘ You think it a degrada- 
tion to mingle the common blood of my family 
with the pure blood of your own. Such is your 
thought; is it not?” 
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“I have nothought. I am incapable of thought, 
my good Herries,” Blair replied. “Give me 
rest, Herries—give me rest.” 

* Willingly would I do so,” said Herries, with 
a show of feeling too natural for hypocrisy ; 
“‘ but rest to you will be fatal to me.” 

“I do not understand you, Herries. 
you bent upon this marriage? 
fect you so deeply ?” 

Herries drew his chair close to his listener. 
‘‘ Hear me,” said he, “and do not be unmanned 
by a fear that I shall tear open old wounds. I 
have a great object in view. I attain it by this 
marriage. It is unnecessary to enter into de- 
tails. We must bring about this marriage.” 

“ Then bring it about, Herries. I am shaken 
by disease and cares, and can aid very little in 
these struggles.”’ 

** Why should there be struggles ?” 

“Surely you cannot believe,” said Andrew 
Blair, “ that poor Minny will become willingly 
the wife of your son ?” 

“Why should I not believe so?” Herries re- 
plied, with bended brows. “ You make a mis- 
take. You have seen the surface of this wild boy 
of mine. Perhaps it is ridiculous. ButI tell you 
that we—you, sir, and I—have nothing so good 
or so great in us as this apparent simpleton pos- 
sesses under his absurd appearances.” 

“He may be worthy enough—and yet, Her- 
ries, he scarcely seems to be a match for my 
niece.” 

‘‘ Here is again your prejudice of blood,” said 
Herries. ‘ Blood—blood—when it flows under 
the lancet we see no difference between the cur- 
rents of the high and of the low; when it spirts 
out under the knife, and boils into the ground, it 
cries with the same voice to God, whether the 
arteries from which it springs belong to a gentle- 
man or to the poorest devil that ever dug for his 
bread.” 

* You are killing me,” moaned Andrew Blair. 

Herries paused. “I forget my resolution,” he 
muttered, and held his peace for some minutes. 
The sunshine, the light wind, the glitter of the 
grassy slopes, restored the old man; as certain 
remedies restore the patient who sinks under the 
knife of the surgeon. ‘We must deal gently,” 
said Herries, and then in a louder tone spoke on: 
** My friend there is a secret between us. Be 
firm, I beg of you; let us forever drown the re- 
collection of it. Let us bury it in a community 
of interests—in a fatherly affection centering on 
the same objects. My son once the husband of 
your niece, we will stand together, united, with 
no room for doubts, suspicions, betrayals, be- 
tween us. Urge your neice—even give her a 
glimpse of the danger of your position, if you 
fail to move her by other means. You under- 


Why are 


How can it ef- 





stand me when I say the danger of your position ; 
and truly these are not empty words. Your dis- 
grace—your destruction—will be the result of 
your [failure; for I shall be desperate, and will 
speak. I temper my words to your weakness. 
You take their meaning fully, however. Now 
decide : will you or will you not urge the girl to 
this marriage ?” 

The lips of Andrew Blair moved, but no lan- 
guage came from them. Presently he succeed- 
ed, with a feeble struggle of his thin hands, in 
opening a case attached to his chair. He took 
from it a small bottle, and a wine-glass. He 
drank, with tremulous haste, a black looking 
draught. 

“Send Minny to me,” he said, “‘ and wait be- 
low until I can give you an answer.” 

Herries, with a quick step, left the room. 
a few moments Miss Blair entered it. 

“ You have sent for me, uncle,” said Minny, 
as she drew a chair to the old man’s side. 

“Yes, my child; but give me a little time to 
collect my poor old intellects.” 

“How pleasant the wind is, uncle.” 

“ Yes—yes—pleasant.” 

“This balmy weather brings up the violets ; 
here is a bunch of them. You see how I have 
tied them up with berries of the strawberry tree. 
It makes something quite pretty. The little blue 
flowers are relieved by the scarlet wax of the 
berries.” 

‘My child,” said the old man—beginning to 
assume an energetic expression, which perhaps 
his recourse to the bottle with the dark-coloured 
liquid had something to do in producing—* my 
child, what we shall have to say may prove a 
bitter sequel to this pretty nonsense of yours.” 

“T listen, sir.” 

“To come to the point then. Mr. John Her- 
ries has this morning proposed for your hand in 
the name of his son.” 

Minny stared. 

“Ts it so!” 

“ Even so,” said Andrew Blair. 

Minny threw her head back and laughed. It 
was a vibrating, metallic laugh, that. The ceilings 
pealed it back as though her white pulsing throat 
had been like that of Arcite, which Dryden tells 
us was “a trumpet with a silver sound.” She 
presently controlled her merriment and said : 

“ And what answer did you make to this pro- 
posal which flatters me excessively.” 

The old man seemed to be pained by the levity 
of his niece. It was with a manner of nervous 
irritation that he said : 

“Be graver. If you reject the young gentle- 
man, do it with a decent composure. Regard 
his feelings.” 

« Ah, sir,” Minny answered, no longer laugh- 
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ing,— he will find me grave and gentle when, 
face to face, I deny him. Do I wound human 
hearts wantonly? But you rebuke me for a 
slight fault as if there was more in this thing than 
you discover to me.” As she spoke her glances 
became quick and apprehensive. 

The old man answered : 

“There is indeed a stern necessity that you 
should give to this proposal a serious considera- 
tion; indeed that you should school your inclina- 
tions, and give even a favorable answer.” 

“ Uncle—uncle !” cried Minny Blair, with eyes 
round with their wonder, and her mouth con- 
tracted to a ruby ring; “ Do you say that I must 
become the wife of silly Tom Herries? You 
are in one of your dreams.” 

The uncle shook his head. Presently he re- 
plied: “Minny, this young person is quite res- 
pectable,—honest and kind-hearted, I think,— 
and not ill-looking. His property will be consid- 
erable—and although I shall make your own con- 
siderable enough to render this argument of no 
great force, perhaps you will attach some im- 
portance to it. 

‘* None whatever, uncle. 
seem to be serious. I hardly understand that 
you can be so. ButI must be so. I am then 
with a solemn face to answer yes or no to this 
singular proposal. Well 1 answer no—a thou- 
sand times no.” 

There was spirit enough in this answer to 
rouse the old man to a peevish and direct as- 
sault. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘our preface has been 
long enough. You must marry this Tom Her- 
ries.” 

The girl rose in strange amazement—paused a 
moment—then putting the palm of a soft hand 
on each of her uncle’s sallow cheeks, brought her 
lips near to his, and replied : 

** No—inexorably no.” 

And she kissed his lips many times to pre- 
vent his answer. Perhaps she imagined that 
dull, ill-omened, denying monosyllable—a wave 
of the Dead Sea to draggle and drown poor Cu- 
pid at any time—made an end of the matter. 
But the answer, delayed by her gentle arts, came 
at last. ° 

“Then, my child, you to whom I have looked 
for happiness in this miserable world will betray 
me to ruin, disgrace, perhaps death.” 

“You are dreaming uncle !” 

“Dreaming? not so. 
will surely destroy me.” 

“Explain sir—make your meaning clear to 
me.” 

““No—there can be no explanation. But I 
speak the truth.” He presently added “know 
this much: years—many miserable years ago— 


Hear me sir. You 


This decision of yours 








I lost the great game of life in the temptations of 
one awful hour. I committed a terrible crime. 
There was a witness to it. I am the slave of 
that witness.” 

The girl stood speechless. As she stared, the 
eyes of her uncle seemed to protrude from their 
sockets, his hair to rise with electric life, and 
moisture gathered upon his forehead and upper 
lip in distinet drops. 

“The vision is coming,” the old man mur- 
mured. But the pale and nervous girl cast her 
arms about his neck, drew his cheek to her warm 
maiden bosom and said : 

“'Then there is a terrible truth, uncle. It is 
remorse, and not merely a disordered imagina- 
tion that has shaken you for years. Poor un- 
cle! Do you think that your Minny could love 
you less? You have fed me—loved me—saved 
me from the world that has but a cold heart for 
poor little parentless children. Ihave grown up 
to be of some importance. How proud I am! 
Uncle lam tosave you. Worse than this absurd 
marriage would be possible to my love for you. 
I do not say ‘I consent’—that would be rash. It 
may be avoided with safety to you. We must 
see. Man yourself. There is nothing to frighten 
us- Weare here in the blessed sunshine. These 
are Minny’s arms that you feel on your neck.” 

‘Our hearts must break”—said the old man 
in tones infinitely mournful—for his spiritual ter- 
rors had subsided into mere grief. “ Our hearts 
must break. How often high natures come to 
despair! Ah, we are creatures of fire when we 
are young; it is quicksilver that courses in our 
veins then. We are proud and swift, and do 
many unwise things. Well, we cure the unwise 
deeds with after wisdom. In our youth too we 
break dear ties, estrange those that love us; for 
we are self-sufficient, and say we are strong, able, 
chosen lords of the world, made in God’s image ; 
and the fires which we kindle within us for self- 
worship, we think should dazzle our fellows also 
and bring them to bow down. Even of this age 
tames us. ‘Time sweeps the nature bare of its 
vain glory. We heal the wounded self-love of 
others ; we reunite the broken ties ; we win back 
the lost friendship. Our errors break under us 
and are trampled into dust as we pass on. The 
road of life may glitter darkly with them under 
the onward feet—and yet the bright goal may 
be won. But crime—crime—ah! that is fa- 
tal. When in our swift pride we strike—when 
we shed the blood of man upon the betraying 
ground—then is there no cure—no cure. We 
pass then, living, the inexorable gates, with the 
fiery blazon ‘hope passes not here.’ We are 
given over to the fire that is not quenched, and 
the worm that never dieth.” 

“Uncle,” said Minny, when these wild lauda- 
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num-kindled sentences had blazed to an end, 
“there is always hope. Our Saviour died that 
he might win that touching title. Let us pray to 
him.” 

The old man bowed his head; he did not an- 
swer the invitation to prayer. He presently 
spoke on: 


“J am a poor old man—worn, weary and deso- | 
hand, he bowed very low. 


late. Ihave been sinful. Havel not been pun- 
ished enough—punished enough? And yetaround 
my closing years, in accumulation upon these 
dreadful sufferings, are crowding real dangers. 
Child, did you never discover that I was a—cow- 
ard. Yes—men—the very brutes—have always 
quelled me. I have been subtle, never bold. 
Minny, if the true temper of a courageous nature 
which I have seen flash out from your girl’s face 
had been mine I would have been to-day on the 
summits of man’s ambition, renowned, able, and 


iron-braced. I did not possess it. I quailed— | 


took life like a crouching beast that springs on a 

sure prey—and have grown old, remorseful and | 

trembling. I quake now with real fears. For- 

give me, brave little child, I am a coward.” 
Minny Blair answered : 


“Uncle, I grope in the dark. I will not ask’ 


you to enlighten me. I catch, perhaps, a true 
guidance from the wild gleams which you have 
thrown on my path. I fear to have more light. 


Presently the elder Herries was summoned. 

** My niece assents to the proposal with which 
she has been honored,” said Andrew Blair with 
a slight haughtiness in his manner. 

“T willingly consent to become the wife of 
your son,” Minny added. 

Herries answered these supremely pleasant 
words with mute action. Pressing Minny’s white 


The scene was at an end. 





The stately girl, with head a little drooped, 


,and a step as noiseless as the fall of snow on 
a winter lake, passed to the door, and disap- 


peared. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘ Wife, wife,” said John Herries, “we have 





triumphed, and now life really begins to us. I 
feel like a Cesar fresh from a Pharsalia. That 
magnificent swindler you know, Mrs. Herries, 
extricated himself very honorably from his debts 
by that suecess. Now I may say that the past 
is purified, and our future secured.” 

“ We should thank God, and not be too pre- 
sumptuous in our anticipations,” answered the 


wife. 


‘There it is,” said Herries. ‘ You and I 
never seem to hope together. Put your hand 





We speak no more of your deeds, or of the in-| into the bend of my arm. Now lookup. Don’t 


explicable power which another seems to possess | we look very much like a candlestick and its ex- 
over you, and over my poor self. Just now I|\tinguisher. Madam, you are my extinguisher. 
told you that I should postpone my consent to | But to-day my blaze is too strong for you. Drop- 
the proposed marriage until I discovered that it| ping figures, Mrs. Herries, you are a conceited 
could not be avoided. Your manner and words little person; you imagine yourself to be tem- 
drive me on. Perhaps I err; but for life or death, | perate, calm, and very wise. The truth is you 
happiness or misery, I choose my lot promptly. | are only not ardent, your frigidity has sometimes 
I consent to the marriage which, a little while seen dull results which, in my sanguine temper 
ago, I abhorred. Truly I am changed; I no I would not see; the consequence is you fancy 
longer abhor it.” | your frigidity to be infallibility. You are con- 
Hope struggled with surprise in the weak vis- | ceited—more, youare wrong. Evenif you were 
age of the old man. infallible it would be one of those cursed gifts 
‘Say you so, my dear child? But you will| which make life barren. What the deuce would 
again abhor it, when you fall from your higher | life be without its delusions? Are you happy 
feelings, and then you will renounce this de-_ now, looking into the future as you do—like a 
cision.” little plain statue, cut out of cold gray marble, 
“Uncle, I have come to a resolution, I will re- | looking out over a waste tract, with two fixed 
main constant in it. Send for this gentleman frigid eyes? Madam, you take a great deal of 
who comes to us as a messenger. I will pres- ‘trouble to make yourself disagreeable to me.” 
ently answer him.” “T have no enthusiasm, my dear husband. 
The old man drew his niece to his bosom ; no | But am I really disagreeable to you? I thought, 
female emotion disturbed her; a smile more like | iif this grand match was made, we were to go 
the quivering gleam of blue steel, than any more | dow n the hill of life happily together. I think 


cheerful radiance flitted over her cheerful face. | 
She kissed him with hard lips, so strictly were 
they compressed, and said : 

‘Who knows, uncle, but we may be a very 
happycouple. A good heart does much to make 
a home happy.” 


|you said that.” 

“If we have a partnership in happiness, you 
must contribute to the common fund. And yet 
after all, wife, I think I have enough for both. 
You are a good kind creature. God bless you 
with your demure airs. I feel like a lad of 
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twenty. Positively I have not acare on earth.” 

“When will we have the wedding?” asked 
the wife, with a smile which discovered some- 
thing of the hopeful cheerfulness of the husband. 

“TI did not forget that. Time defeats us too 
often to trust over much. A month from to-day 
the wedding will take place. What a lucky dog 
Tom is, to be sure. Thank you, my little fairy 
of the primp cap, for this son who secures so 
much to us. We must send for Georgiana. She 
must come from school to her brother’s wed- 
ding.” 

With such talk Herries cheered himself after 
his successful visit to Lindores. His cares seem- 
ed to have been broken up and blown away, like 
a bank of cloud which a March wind assails, and 
lashes, huddling, beyond the horizon. His wel- 
kin was blue again, and flooded with asinstream. 

Meantime, as the days flew by, Minny Blair 
beeame less and less braced for the sacrifice, to 
which, in a moment of extreme emotion, she had 
devoted herself. The first visit of poor Tom 
Herries gave a beginning to this unnerving pro- 
cess. She spent a wretched night after enduring 
the interview with her intended bridegroom, 
whose misfortune it was to conceal many genu- 
ine qualities, of which the reader will become 
cognizant, under a mask of awkward folly. 
What an end did this marriage seem to those 
beautiful dreams which the imaginative girl had 
treasured, and which the young and pure of her 
sex, even where the instinct of love is yet ob- 
jectless, ‘the maiden meditation fancy free,” al- 
ways pour upon the future! Poor Minny con- 
cealed, as well as eould be, the despondency into 
which she sank deeper and deeper. Her nature 
had an unusual degree of force, and those con- 
trolling grasps with which the strong of soul hold 
down their feelings and hide their sufferings were 
possible to her; she could put self down, and 
cheer the old man who had devoted her to wreteh- 
edness, with a brave ease and quite a genuine 
appearance of contentment with her fate. But 
this noble hypocrisy, exacting so much of her, 
was a stifling mask which might be assumed for 
atime, not worn constantly. She found her best 
escape from it in those out-of-door exercises to 
which she had always been accustomed, wan- 
dering walks to the woodlands, or gallops over 
the breezy slopes. 

The beautiful weather of which I rave spoken 
continued, with only some temporary interrup- 
tions. On a day as bright as that which saw her 
consent yielded to the approaching marriage, 
Minny Blair rede her swift mare Flight at ares- 
trained gallop over a firm road at the foot of the 
Lindores’ hill. A servant followed her at a short 
distance. She rede toarendezvous. Our friend, 
Major Wright, and his daughters, two magnifi- 


Vor. XV—14 





cent young monsters of a family of Centaurs, 
had given her an invitation to a fox chase ; an 
invitation which, making an experiment with the 
‘“‘atra cura post equitem,” she readily accepted. 
Animated by the exercise, and gathering that con- 
fidence in self which the swift but controlled mo- 
tion of a free horse creates in the rider, Minny 
came in a resolute humor to the rendezvous. 

Major Wright, his daughters and a number of 
other persons were assembled in an open field 
when Miss Blair arrived. Dogs were howling, 
whining arid yelping, horses were snorting and 
pawing, young gentlemen were laughing, elderly 
gentlemen were directing and swearing. 

‘*My dear young lady,” cried Major Wright, 
who had come to the ground in a sulky, and 
seemed, by ridding himself of a superfluous coat, 
to be preparing to get on horseback—* my dear 
young lady, you are quite an acquisition, and Ll 
appoint myself your servant in the ride. But 
here comes that black-guard ‘Tom Herries, to de- 


| prive me of the greatest pleasure in the world. 


Tom, you raseal, what are you doing im that ex- 
traordinary toggery ? Do you think that you cut 
a creditable figure !” 

‘Whatever mistake there is, Major, Jerry Mad- 
dox the tailor made. But attend to your own 
business.” 

Major Wright. without deigning an answer to 
Tom’s rebellious request, brought his long whip 
over his right shoulder, and then into contact 
with a particular portion of the body of a small 
boy who, doubled up beliind him on the bars of 
the sulky, held a saddled horse by the bridle. 
The maneuvre displayed practice ; the tip of the 
thong came down with precision; the little knot 
of a boy unrolled himself as a matter of course, 
got down and led the horse forward. ‘The dogs, 
meantime, had been turned off into a swampy 
thiéket near at hand; as the Major mounted they 
broke suddenly into full cry. Almost at the same 
instant a member of the party gave the view 
halloo. The fox had waited to be flushed like a 
woodcock, and now nrade a gallant dash forward 
at his best pace, with the pack thundering after 
him, allin a body, over open ground. 

“He'll never get clear. They’ll have him 
down at the first fence. We must give up all 
hopes of a run,” sighed a rosy old géntleman, as 
the well-disciplined party awaited with drawn 
reins the moment for dashing on after fox and 
hounds. 

‘He's over. 
missed him,” eried Major Wright. 
ward—slowly.” 

Thirty good horses went forward with one 
will. Tom Herries rode at Minny Blair’s side, 
Flap-ear keeping an even stride with Flight. 
Poor Tom, generally an ardent fox-hunter, looked 


That snap of Black Bell’s just 
“Set for- 
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moody. A minor trouble had grown out of Ma- 
jor Wright’s critical remarks upon his coat. His 
tailor, perhaps a runaway English apprentice, 
had made it after a subdued and correct English 
fashion; Nimrod might have approved of it— 
Major Wright did not. Tom was enflamed with 
disgust for it. 

“ But,” he resolved, “I will carry it with the 
foremost, and a tumble or two will make it plain 
and commonenough. However, if I live, I shall 
beat Jerry Maddox.” 

But this minor annoyance was only one trivial 
cause of his moodiness. 

The party presently came to a strong fence 
with a single panel half down. All took it, in 
turn, at the gap—all except Tom Herries. He 
diverged and selected a high and strong panel; 
he touched Flap-ear with the spurs, lifted him 
and went handsomely over. 

“A good, and bold horseman,” mused Minny 
Blair. 

A word from the lady showed Tom that her 
criticism had been favorable; and this word 
chained him all the more surely to her side. As 
they rode on, Minny was forced to perceive that 
her lover was many times on the point of speak- 
ing, and that the subject which occupied him was 
quite too engrossing for his enjoyment of the 
chase. 

“You have something to say to me, Mr. Her- 
ries,” she said kindly. 

“Yes,” Tom answered; “but how did you 
know it, Miss Minny ? It is kind of you to give 
me a chance of speaking what I have to say. I 
could never find courage to speak out on my 
legs; but on horseback it is different. I feel my- 
self more of a man when I have a fast horse 
under me.” 

‘Speak, Mr. Herries—I am listening.” 

‘Miss Minny, the old folks have arranged that 
we are to be married. If any man in the world 
says that any man in the world—you sce I hitch 
in what I had to say already; but I mean no 
man in the world ever loved a person more than 
I love you. Do yousee the cabin there—to your 
left? I would give the best part of my life if you 
were a poor girl living there, that I might show 
how dearly I love you, by lifting you up to be 
my wife. Pardon me, Miss Minny, if I am too 
bold.” 

“We are to be man and wife, Mr. Herries,” 
replied Minny coldly, “ and, of course, you are 
not over-bold in saying that you love me.” 

“Thank you,” sighed poor Tom, “but you 
talk so coldly, and look so sad, that I am afraid 
the old folks are forcing you to marry me. If 
so, say the word; I think I can manage the mat- 
ter.” 


“How would you manage it, Mr. Herries ?” 


‘“‘ By breaking my neck in this ride.” 

‘He possesses generosity and courage,” mused 
Minny. She smiled kindly, but gave no answer 
in words. 

Riding side by side, the unmatched lovers took 
every obstacle with equal strides; the chase had 
kept a direct line; only Major Wright and his 
elder daughter, Miss Boadicea, were well up 
with them. The crowd came in long-drawn 
array behind. The chase had continued an hour 
at a quick pace. Miss Araminta Wright, who 
surely would otherwise have been with the first, 
loitered with a lover—a young townsman who 
thought a gallop a dreadfully fast gait, and was 
by no means comfortable in a pair of close-fit- 
ting buck-skin breeches, which the same inno- 
vating Jerry Maddox had made for him. 

Major Wright, observing Tom Herries and 
Minny Blair, said to himself: 

“T never before thought ’em matched.” 

Then he shouted to them. They were fifty 
yards before him, but his voice was sharp and 
practised, and they heard him very well. 

“'Turn to the right—bear down.” 

Tom and the lady made no answer, but gal- 
loped straight on. 

‘“‘ Bear to the right,” shouted the Major again. 
‘The Deep Cut is half a mile ahead—just before 
you.” 

“TI know that very well,” Tom shouted back. 
“T think I shall go over it, Major. Remember 
Rattlesnake Bob.” 

“ Hold up—hold up,” eried the old fox-hunter. 
“Tt is areal gulf—thirty feet across, and fifty feet 
deep. Turn you fool—turn to the right.” 

“ Rattlesnake Bob rode at a gully thirty feet 
wide,” answered Tom, without turning in his 
saddle. 

“TI exaggerated,” screamed the Major. “ Be- 
sides, he fellin. Stop—stop—for God’s sake.” 

As he said this, Tom and Minny Blair, gallop- 
ing over descending ground, came within view of 
the gully. It was indeed more than enough to 
justify Major Wright’s remonstrance. The gath- 
ered waters of a wide extent of sloping country, 
contributed in rills, made a torrent here after 
every dashing rain, and had ploughed out not a 
mere gully but a frightful chasm. 

“* Do you mean to try that leap?” said Minny 
calmly, as she saw the gulf fullin front, at a dis- 
tance of some four hundred yards. 

‘.Answer me one question,” Tom Herries re- 
plied with fire in his eyes. ‘ Do you love me, 
Miss Minny, or am I to marry you and break our 
hearts ?” Tom reduced his speed as he spoke. 

* Do not try the leap,” said Minny. “I warn 
you,” 

“Yes or no.” Tom raised his reins ; the fire 





of his eyes burned brighter. 
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The mind will sometimes take in at a glance 
the full picture of life; condense thoughts and 
passions into the throb of a moment. Minny 
Blair, as Tom Herries spoke, sounded the pres- 
ent, and despaired of the future. ‘Then a reso- 
lution, as swift as that with which Bianca Ca- 
pello halved the poisoned cake and ate with her 
husband, took possession of her. 

‘Perhaps you are wise,” she said. 
is nothing.” 

Tom Herries saw the purpose of the gallant 
girl; a sudden appreciation of this sole fellow- 
ship of which she could assure him, made him 
furious with joy. 

Major Wright, thundering on, screamed with 
a cracked voice : 

“‘ Stop—stop—you d—d fool.” 

Tom, now within a hundred yards of the chasm, 
answered : 

“ Good-bye, Major. 
this glorious idea.” 

“ Be wary,” almost whispered Minny Blair, 
with a sudden return to love of life. 
sible to get over.” 


“ Death 


Your fine story gave me 


Flight and Flap-ear were within ten yards of | 
the brink. The sharp whip of the lady stung | 


the shoulder of the gallant mare. 
the grinding rowels tear his flanks. ‘Then both 
bounded. Major Wright dashed a hand over his 
eyes to clear their vision. He saw the mare 
clinging to the opposite brink of the chasm, Min- 
ny bending forward in the saddle to aid her. 
His heart was in his mouth. But in another 
moment he found words. “Thank God,” he 
said ;—for he saw Flight rise with a struggle, 
which broke away several feet of the bank, and 
escape with her burthen. 
visible. 


F lap-ear felt 


Tom Herries was not 


CHAPTER VI. 


Major Wright, by a circuitous course, reached 
the bottom of the Deep Cut. He hurried to the 
spot which must have received the falling man 
and horse. He came near it; he gave that first 
eager look which we give with beating hearts, 
when we dash on to learn if life has become 
death. The horse was lying on his back, with 
his neck bent beneath him, and the foaming 
mouth turned up near the saddle. There could 
be no life with such a posture. At the distance 
of several feet from the dead horse lay the rider. 
Major Wright bent over him. 

“ Tom—Tom—my boy’—cried the old gen- 
tleman—* if there’s any life leftin you, for God’s 
sake inform me of the fact.’ 


Tom Herries made no answer. Major Wright 


“ It is pos- 








called to his daughter, whose large-featured face, 
surrounded with superb red curls, he saw thrust 
forward beyond the brink above. 

‘*Gallop down and head the crowd; bring 
Gaunt; you'll find him amongst the foremost ; 
ride fast, you jade, ride fast.” 

As he spoke a shadow fell on the ground near 
him; he was kneeling with the head of Tom 
Herries on his arm; as he looked up from this 
posture he saw Minny Blair coming to join him. 
The red face of the immense gully was in most 
parts nearly precipitous, but Minny had chosen 
her path well, and the nimble-footed girl was 
presently at the bottom. 

“If the boy is dead,” said Major Wright, “a 
good rider, and a bold fellow has gone to his ac- 
count.” 

**And a generous and true-hearted man”— 
added Minny Blair, with white lips, as she sought 
with tremulous fingers for the pulses of life. 

“See how this arm falls,” said the Major; 
‘and here is abloedy cut on the head. Look at 
his neck. Itis as white as your own, and as 
round as a column. And his breast here—what 
muscle the boy shows!” 

Minny searched the wound on the head, clean- 


sed it of the clay, and bound it up with the ker- 


chief from her neck. Then with no feminine 
fastidiousness she placed her fingers upon the 
natural surface above poor 'T’om’s heart. 

Meanwhile Miss Boadicea, with fast riding, 
had overtaken Dr. Gaunt. Long, slim, sallow, 
high-cheeked, with hat aslant from the stress of 
the wind, and skirts puffed wide, loose-riding and 
enthusiastic, the good Doctor took his fences and 
snuff alternately and with equal precipitation. 
He reminded one, in some points, of Punch’s 
imagination of Lord Brougham hunting the wild 
boar at his French chateau. Miss Boadicea, 
overtaking, laid violent hands on him. 

“You must come, Doctor. 
hurt. Father sends for you.” 

‘‘Tn five minutes—the fox will be down in four,” 
remonstrated Dr. Gaunt. 

Miss Boadicea, with a “ gentle force,” wrench- 
ed the old gentleman’s hand from its hold on the 
reins, drew these over his horse’s ears, and led 
him at a canter to a place of descent into Deep 
Cut. Dr. Gaunt took snuff out of his waistcoat 
pocket, like Napoleon. 

When the Doctor had examined Tom Herries 
in silence, for a minute, he said : 

‘“‘ Life is still in him.” 

Major Wright snorting like one of his horses, 
blew off a thousand motes of trouble. But he 
quickly asked— 

“ Will life stay in him ?” 

“Gethim up,” answered Dr. Gaunt; “get him 
up without a rub. We may save him.” 


Mr. Herries is 
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‘Thank God,” escaped Minny’s lips, with a 
subdued sob. 

News of the fall into the Deep Cut had reach- 
ed the hunting party at various stages of the 
chase. Some were already at hand to aid in 
getting Tom Herries up. When this had been 
accomplished, Dr. Gaunt plied his art with judg- 
ment. In ashort time plain signs of returning 
animation appeared. At last the lips moved, 
and the eyes opened. 

“The left arm is broken, and the cut on the 
head has let out a great deal of blood,” said the 
Doctor. “But the bleeding has saved the brain. 
If there is no serious internal damage, we will 
make him all right again. Go some of you to 
the next cabin ayd bring the door and a bed. 
What an escape to be sure! He must have been 
terribly stunned,” coacluded the old gentleman as 
he looked over, and down, into Deep Cut. 

“If the boy is alive thisday month,” said Ma- 
jor Wright with a fine energy, “I'll give him 
such a dinner as will put the county under the 
table; and, Gaunt, we'll drink his health before 
a tip-top appreciating company as a fine, dash- 
ing, dare-devil fellow. We will. I have made 
up my mind. After that,’ added Major Wright, 
‘never say die.” 

“We must bring him through,” said the Doc- 
tor enthusiastically. 

“ And this dear young lady,” the Major con- 
tinued, “ has positively succeeded in doing what 
this stout young fellow showed a glorious spirit 
in only attempting. The mare beats the world 
at a level leap. We must meet here shortly to 
measure the distance accurately. We must also 
look about for some expert writer to put the 
young lady and her mare into a spirited deserip- 
tion. Gaunt—if it wouldn’t disturb Tom, I 
should like very much to make myself comforta- 
ble with a shout or two.” 

By this time a door and bed had been procur- 
ed ; Tom, placed on these, was borne homeward. 
Minny Blair remained with Miss Boadicea, whilst 
a servant went after Flight, who browsed beyond 
the gully. As they waited, Miss Araminta ap- 
proached with her lover. They came on, now 
swiftly, now cautiously—cantering and walking 
by turns—like the measure of Mr. Poe’s Ula- 
lume. The young gentleman from town was in 
a gay humor.. The pair bad heard nothing of 
the misadventure—love is so engrossing. When 
the owner of the uncomfortable buekskias was 
enlightened, and looked, craning, into the depths 
of Deep Out, his whiskers stood on end, and his 
boots rattled in the stirrups. 

Miss Blair, once more in the saddle, bade the 
young ladies adieu, and turned Flight’s head. 

“Won't you ride home with us?” suggested 
Miss Araminta politely. 


‘You must excuse me,” answered the poor 
girl, only slowly recovering afirm tone. ‘I ride 
after Mr. Herries.” 

The young ladies stared. 

“Well, I thought Miss Minny detested Tom 
Herries!” said Miss Boadicea. 

“ They are lovers. Love—love!” sighed Miss 
Araminta, looking affectionately upon the young 
gentleman from town, 

“Do your ladies,” inquired this latter, who had 
conceived, from her unimpressed demeanor, that 
Miss Blair appreciated himself too lightly—‘ do 
your ladies ride off, in this way, after their sweet- 
hearts, as a general thing? Buta person who 
could bring herself to take such a jump as this, 
over such a terribly deep place, is capable of the 
most extravagant actions.” 

Minny Blair, unconscious of this censure, gal- 
loped away, saying : 

“To-day has made a great change in my 
views.” 

Some hundred yards before her Dr. Gaunt and 
Major Wright rode, one on each side of Tom 
Herries. 

‘What are you thinking of, Gaunt?” said the 
Major. ‘Does the boy’s case look worse ?” 

“* No—he does well enough,” replied Dr. Gaunt. 
He added after a sigh—*‘ We lost the best end 
of the run. What became of the fox, gentle- 
men ?” 


[ To be Continued.} 





A VISION OF LIFE. 


I heard upon the plain of life 
A strange and thrilling sound,— 
And louder still the anthem grew, 
Deepening and swelling round ; 

A tone of hope—a tone of joy,— 
From the heart of youth it broke, 
And it swelled and rolled triumphantly 

As the glad New Year awoke. 


I saw a youthful throng appear, 
Like the billows of the ocean, 

Swelling and heaving everywhere 
With a torrent’s wild commotion ; 

And deeper grew the golden haze, 
And louder pealed the song, 

As swiftly to the measured tune 
Their footsteps glanced along. 


I saw a maiden’s airy form 
As it floated softly by, 





And love was on her smiling lip 
And gladness in her eye ; 
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She moved, in festal robes arrayed, 
Amid that joyous train, 

And sweetest of the heart-tones there 
Arose her sweet refrain. 


And blending with those thrilling tones 
In cadence soft and deep, 

The heart of one beside her there 
Did measured sweetness keep ; 

They heeded not the gladsome crowd, 
But onward, hand in hand, 

They walked beneath a golden bow 
That brightly o’er them spanned. 


The joyous train swept swiftly by, 
The music died away— 

And fainter grew the golden haze, 
As fades the sunset ray ; 

There fell a darkness on mine eye, 
And a stillness on my heart, 

As | caught the music’s dying swell, 
And saw the light depart, 


But again a solemn sound arose 
All fitfully and low,— 
*T was a wail of disappointed hope,— 
*F'was a cry of grief and woe ! 
Afar and faint at first it rose, 
Then grew more loud and clear, 
As again the train of youth came on 
To hail another year. 


All darkly, like a torrent’s roll, 
It swept before my sight— 

Unheard the joyous melody, 
Unseen the golden light. 

And they who sang the song of love 
Beneath the golden bow, 

Sang they the blissful numbers still ?— 
Walked they together now ? 


I saw him not—but far away— 
Amid the troubled throng 

] heard a tone like unto his— 
A light and careless song! 

But deep and mournful was the wail 
That her full spirit poured, 

Like the murmur of a stricken lyre 
When the tempest wrings each chord. 


Undying love was in its tone, 
Whence all of hope had fled ; 
It mingled with a mournful strain— 
A wailing for the dead, 
And onward still she feebly pressed 
With footsteps sad and slow, 
With a drooping form, and a pale, pale cheek, 
And the mourner’s garb of woe. 


There was the shock of a heavy knell, 
And a weight of sullen gloom— 

And a coffin slowly passed me by, 
And before me rose a tomb. 

A silence hushed the solemn throng 
As noiselessly they sped, 

A mist arose before my sight,— 
The phantom forms were fled ! 


Richmond. 
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FROM 1784 TO THE DEATH OF SCHILLER. 


Part First ; From 1784 to 4788. 


TRANSLATED BY 8S. E, BROWNELL. 


Tue CorresPonDdENcE between Schiller, the 
most widely popular, the most European of all 
Teutonic writers, and the lamented author of 
the Lyre anp Sworp, whose thrilling, patriotic 
songs are dear and familiar to all German ears 
and hearts, having recently been given to the 
public, we have thought that American read- 
ers would perhaps not unwillingly share in the 
legacy of these noble minds. This correspond- 
ence, covering nearly the whole of Schiller’s 
life as an author, is characterized by the warmest 
and noblest mutual esteem and regard, and by a 


‘singular and earnest devotion to all literary, phi- 


losophical and artistic pursuits. The letters of 
Schiller, in particular, are marked by a hearty 
frankness, often by a fervid impetuosity of feel- 
ing, clearly indicating the source of many of his 
earlier productions. In general, this correspon- 
dence will be found to contain the freest and full- 
est expression of the private and personal feel- 
ings and sentiments of these gifted men, any 
where upon record. In this respect, these let- 
ters differ widely from the “ Correspondence be- 
tween Schiller and Goethe,” a volume of which 
recently appeared. The heart as well as intel- 
lect, is here brought fully into play, and we read 
the unreserved communications of the sincerest 
friendship. 

Many of Schiller’s favorite moral and aesthe- 
tic theories, and numerous criticisms, hints and 
suggestions of both poets, will be found in this 
correspondence. Indeed, except ‘ Goethe’s 
Conversations with Eckerman,” we know of no 
running commentary upon German literature by 
any means to be compared with this. 

The origin of this correspondence is not less 
beautiful than characteristic. ‘Some days ago,” 
says Schiller, “I met with a very flattering sur- 
prise. ‘There came to me, out of Leipsic, from 
unknown hands, four parcels and as many let- 
ters, written with the highest enthusiasm to- 
wards me, and overflowing with poetical devo- 
tion. They were accompanied by four mimia- 
ture portraits, two of which are of very beauti- 
ful young ladies, and by a pocket-book sewed 
in the finest taste. Such a present, from people 
who can have no interest in it, but to let me 
know that they wish me well, and thank me for 
some cheerful hours, I prize extremely ; the loud- 
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est applause of the world could scarcely have 
flattered me so agreeably.” 

These unknown friends were at length discov- 
ered to be, the poet Korner, his friend Huber, and 
the fair ladies to whom they were respectively 
betrothed, Minna and Dora Stock. The minia- 
tures were executed by the latter, whilst the 
pocket-book was the work of the former: both 
ladies are mentioned by Goethe as among his 
life-long friends, and Dora is called an excellent 
artist. 

In conclusion, may we express the hope that 
the friendly words and relation of these noble 
and gifted beings may not be without effect upon 
our minds and hearts, leading us away from all 
unworthy aims and vain pursuits and conten- 
tions, to a life of helpful goodness, and of true, 
earnest endeavor. 


S. E. B. 


—_— 


Lerrer I. 
Jung, 1784. 


At a time when art is daily becoming more 
and more the venal slave of a rich and powerful 
sensualism, it is well that a great man steps forth 
and shows what man is still adequate to accom- 
plish. The better portion of mankind, who have 
long been disgusted with their age, who, in the 
crowd of degenerate productions, still longed for 
something genuine and great, now quench their 
thirst, feeling within an emotion that raises them 
above their contemporaries, and strength impart- 
ed on their toilsome path towards each worthy 
aim. Gladly, therefore, would such press the 
hand of their benefactor, would permit him to 
see in their eyes the tears of joy and enthusi- 
asm—that they might strengthen and encourage 
him also, should he ever be in doubt whether his 
¢ontemporaries are worthy that he should labor 
forthem. It is for this reason that I, with three 
others, who are not altogether unworthy to read 
your works, have united to express to you our 
thanks and grateful homage. For proof whether 
I understand you, I have attempted to compose 
music to one of your songs.* Besides the meth- 
od I have chosen, two others were admissible : 
each strophe might have been arranged differ- 
ently, or at least with the melodies ; for the first 
and third, for the second and fourth, and for the 
last. But neither seemed to me well suited to a 
song introduced for its own sake. Variations 
with respect to time, movement, strength and 
softness, belong naturally to each verse; and 
those introduced are merely such as were indis- 
pensable. 


* This is the song of Ame ta, in the first Scene of the 
third Act of the Rospers. 





If I, although in a different field, have shown 
that I also belong to the salt of the earth, then 
may you know my name; now it could avail 
nothing. 


II. 
Manuerm, 7th Dec., 1784. 


Never can you forgive me, my most valued 
friends, that to your letters so full of friendship, 
breathing so much enthusiasm towards myself, 
accompanied also by those precious tokens of 
your goodness,—I could remain seven months si- 
lent. I confess to you, it is with blushing shame, 
that abashes me even before myself, that I write 
this letter, and that, like a culprit, I cast down 
my eyes before your portraits, which at this in- 
stant seem to be indued with life, and to accuse 
me. Certainly, my excellent and fair friends, 
the shame and embarrassment which I now suf- 
fer is punishment enough. Do not seek to in- 
flict any other. But allow me a few words— 
not to excuse this unheard of negligence, but in 
order to render it, in some manner, conceivable. 

Your letters, which gave me unspeakable joy, 
and relieved in the most agreeable manner an 
hour in my life, found me in the saddest humor 
at heart, of which. I can, by letter, give no ac- 
count. The state of my mind at that time was 
not that in which one gladly and for the first time 
brings one’s self before such persons as I con- 
ceive you to be. Your flattering opinion of me 
was, indeed, only an agreeable illusion, yet I was 
weak enough to wish that it might not all too 
soon pass away. ‘Therefore, dear friends, I de- 
ferred my answer till a happier hour, to a visit of 
my better genius, when in a more genial mood 
my heart should be open to better feelings. Those 
quiet hours have never yet arrived, and in the sad 
series of vexations and disappointments, my heart 
at length became dried up to friendship and joy. 
Unhappy distractions, the thought of which still 
wounds, by degrees obliterated the purpose from 
my mind. An accident, a gloomy evening, sud- 
denly reminds me of you, and of my own mis- 
conduct; I hasten to my writing-table to apolo- 
gize to you, dear friends, for this shameful neg- 
lect, which from my heart I know not how to ex- 
plain to myself. How painful must be to you 
the thought of having loved one who could make 
such a return for your generous goodness ! How 
must you have allowed yourselves to repent of a 
kindness performed towards the most ungrateful 
of men! Butno; that I have never been, and 
will never be. Could I believe that you still re- 
tained only a few sparks of that warmth which 
you formerly cherished towards me, I would de- 
mand that you should put my heart to the se- 
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verest test, and allow me by some means to re- 
trieve my past neglect. 

But enough of an affair in which I have played 
so sorry a part. 

When I confess to you that your letters and 
presents were the most agreeable of aught-that 
has happened to me either before or since in the 
whole period of my authorship, that their joyful 
appearance indemnified me for the many painful 
trials which attended me in youth, that, (I say 
not too much,) you may ascribe it to yourselves 
if I recall the curse upon my luckless calling of 
poet, extorted from my heart by the contradic- 
tions of my fate ;—when I say this to you, I 
know that you will not repent of your kindness 
towards me. If such men, such beautiful souls, 
reward not the poet, who then shall reward him. 

I had hoped, not without grounds, to see you 
this year face to face, whilst there was a pros- 
pect of my going to Berlin. ‘The occurrence of 
certain circumstances must postpone this, at least 
for a year; yet it might come about that I shall 
visit Leipsic at the fair. What a joyful moment 
could I meet you there, and your real presence 
eclipse even the joyful recollection of your ima- 
ges!—Minna and Dora must let it pass should 
they surprise me amid my new poetic ideals, with 
a little theft upon their images. 

I know not whether you, my most valued 
friends, will consider me, after my past conduct, 
as worthy of a continuation of your regards, and 
of a farther correspondence, yet I beg it of you 
with all warmth. Only a more intimate acquain- 
tance with me and my peculiar manner of being, 
can restore to you some shadow of that idea 
which you once conceived of me. I have en- 
joyed few pleasures in life, but, (and this is the 
proudest I can say of myself,) I owe those few 
to my heart. 

You here receive something new from my pen, 
the announcement of a Journal. It may surprise 
you that I should play also this part in the world, 
but perhaps it may yet be reconciled to your ideas. 
Besides, the German public compels its author to 
make his election not according to the aim of his 
genius, but the speculations of the trade. I shall 
bestow upon this 7‘halia all my powers; still I 
do not deny, could I have acted independently 
of pecuniary considerations, I should have em- 
ployed them in another sphere. 

Could I, by a few lines, be assured of your for- 
giveness, a second letter would follow this in 
quick succession. Ladies are sometimes less for- 
giving than men; therefore must I read the par- 
don subscribed also by their fair hands. 


With unfailing esteem, 
Yours, 
SCHILLER. 





CHARACTER OF “FESTUS.” 


“A POEM.” 


Who has not heard of “ Festus ?” It has won 

Its way into the Literary World, 

Spite of its faults, by the sheer force of Genius ; 
Till it stands side by side with “* The Excursion,” 
Even in Gilfillan’s judgment, and above it, 

As the great Poem of this century, 

In the esteem of others, who still dread 

Its influence for Evil. While the world 

Is thus divided on it, let me speak 

My own opinion in your listening ear. 


It is a book sacred in its Intention— 

And should for this receive our just respect, 
Whatever perilous errors it contains. 

Few like its author under twenty years, 
Endowed with Poetry’s divinest gifts, 

Have aimed so high and worthily as he, 

To serve Gop sacredly as “ Poet Priest.” 

And few thus aiming, have brought such rich fruits 
Of three years’ toil, and offered them to Gop. 
Yet should he have more sacredly remembered 
The Law and Testimony of Gop’s word, 

In entering on a labor so august, 

Above the reach of Arch-Angelic reason ; 

Nor offered aught to Gop in sacrifice, 

But Truth from Heaven descended, and declared 
Alone accepted by the Gop of Truth. 

The first-born son of Adam failed in this ; 

And his rich offering, on Gon’s altar laid, 

Fruit of his toil and sweat, young Nature’s pride 
And clustering glory, won not Heaven’s regard. 


It is a book of rare Imagination— 
Vast, daring, strong, rich, tender, beautiful. 
Like Dante or like Milton in its range 
Exploring Heaven, Earth, Air, Sea, Centre, Hell, 
All visible things, and all invisible ; 

Inspired, creative ; brightening, beantifying ; 
Yet dazzling sometimes and bewildering 

Like a mock sun upon the lofty tops 

Of snow-clad mountains, to the traveller. 

Yet when it stoops to paint the living world 

Of Nature, in communion with the thoughts 
And sentiments of pure and noble souls, 

How true its touch, how free, and yet how firm ! 
How all the beauties of creation rise 

Fresh as the morning, delicate as dew, 

Gay as the flowers, and glorious as the streams, 
Rich as the music of the birds and breeze, 
Solemn as Night, with shadows and with stars, 
And silent thoughts of worlds beyond the grave, 
And Him who dwelleth in Eternity ! 

How nations rise with their peculiar traits ! 
How pass before us all the castes of men! 

How every type of feeling and of creed, 

Finds its fit time and tongue of utterance ! 

And Woman, lovely Woman! how she smiles 
Upon us in her every phase of Beauty! 

Now pure as Clara, true as Angela, 

Tender as Marian, passionate as Elissa, 

Witty and wise and musical as Helen : 

But trustful, fond, and ever faithful still, 
Exalted by religious sentiment, 

And loving on, in hope of love forever! 


A Poem. 111 
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It is a book sublime in its Religion— 
Treating of Gop’s mysterious Providence, 
In the probation of Immortal Mind ; 

The Ministry of Evil, and its End— 

The high perfection of the Soul Elect. 

In almost all its glowing sentiments 

Most orthodox, most evangelical ; 

Yet through “ philosophy andwain deceit,” 
Erring with mighty Origen of.old, 

In love with “ charitable heresies.” 

As if there could be aught of Charity, 

In contradiction to the Truth of Gop, 

And the pure Morals which his dying son 
Sealed with the Sanctions of Eternity ! 
Yet there are bursts of eloquent love and pride, 
Throughout, most true to the experience 

Of saints who lived on earth the life of Heaven, 
Mingling devoutly with the sweetest strains 
Of Moses, David, Paul, Isaiah and John; 
Broken only by a bold irreverence 

At times, engendered from another source, 
Of which no likeness can be found in them, 


Which jars harsh discord on the Heaven-tuned heart. 


It is a book of deep Philosophy— 

Profound in insight, clear and luminous 

In exposition. Pregnant passages 

Appear on almost every page, condensed 

Into a single line. Not much-tried Job, 

Nor all experimenting Solomon, 

Seem richer in proverbial wisdom, fit 

For all the multifarious scenes of life, 

Yet leading onward to eternity, 

And radiant with the glory of the Lord. 

And there are subtlest reasonings— first at war 
With Guilty Passion in its Protean forms, 
Then warmed and warped by Evils they assail, 
And wrecked like some strong line of battle ship 
By the explosion of a magazine, 

On sudden thunder gust from day o'er hot. 


It is a book whose high Dramatic power 

At times approaches Shakspeare—on a theme 
More sweet than Romeo and Juliet, 

More spiritual than the Midsummer Dream, 
Far more magnificent and tragical 

Than haunted Hamlet, or forsaken Lear, 

Or duped Othello, or blood-stained Macbeth. 
Yet strangely turning Tragedy to Farce, 

The solemn Tragedy of Human time, 

The last great Judgment and its sure awards! 
The highest aim of its delineations 

Is not, like that of Shakspeare, to portray 
Man as he is—the evil and the good, 

As they are found commingled in the world, 
In all diversities of character 

Distinct and individual—and their end 

In harmony therewith, at least hereafter, 
Under the moral government of God— 

But to combine all characters in one, 

A soul elect of God, exalted, pure, 

By the All Holy sanctified; yet proud, 
Tempted, deceived, and with perverted mind, 
Still doing evil, hoping good may come! 

To link the Christ of God with Beliaf! 
Mould stubborn, unassimilating facts 

To this fond theory—most perilous 

In lofty souls—most certain to corrupt 

The baser sort to ruin—yet promise all, 

Both good and bud, including Lucifer, 








A common destiny in endless bliss ! 
What more could Satan promise, for his ends, 
When, to deceive, arrayed in robes of light? 


The root of all its most imposing errors 

Is a “‘ God-fixed Necessity” of Sin. 

From this false postulate, advanced in form 

As if self-evident, or subtly argued 

Not only from the lips of Lucifer, 

Or tempted Festus, but, most horrible ! 

From his angelic mother in the skies— 

Spring the rank weeds and poisonous flowers amid 
The pure blooms of a Paradise of God, 

Here planted by a master Poet’s hand. 

This once eradicated by the power 

Of Christian Wisdom, all beside is pure, 

And sweet as pure, like Eden at its birth. 

The morning mists of Error cleared away, 

Great truths appear in Earth and in the Heavens, 
Shining in sunlight with a diamond brightness, 
And pure bright Truth is, and must be, immortal ! 


Lexington, Va. Dec. 1, 1848. 


HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 


Heury St. George Tucker, who lately died at 
Winchester, in the 68th year of his age, was born 
at Matoax, in the county of Chesterfield, on the 
29th of December 1780. His father, St. George 
Tucker, was a native of the Island of Bermuda; 
and having been educated at the College of Wil- 
liam & Mary, he remained in Virginia where he, 
in the course of a long life, filled several high ju- 
dicial offices, as that of Professor of Law, and 
where lie married Mrs. Randolph, the mother of 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, as well as of the 
subject of the present notice. This lady, much 
celebrated for her beauty, wit and force of char- 
acter, died at the early age of 36. 

When Judge Henry Tucker was about nine 
years of age his father was appointed Professor 
of Law in William & Mary, and consequently 
became a resident of Williamsburg. His son 
there went through a thorough course of classical 
instruction, first in the Grammar school attached 
to the college, and then in the College itself, un- 
der the Rev. Mr. Bracken, the senior Professor 
of Humanity. 

On obtaining a license to practise law in 1802, 
Mr. Tucker settled in Winchester, where, in 
1806, he married Miss Hunter. He was very 
successful in his profession; and, in 1807, he 
was elected to the State Legislature. In two or 
three speeches on important subjects at the en- 
suing session, he acquired a high reputation for 
political independence as well as ability. 

In the war with great Britain, a few years 
afterwards, he raised a volunteer troop of eay- 
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alry, and was at Baltimore when the British were 
there repulsed in 1814. It may be inferred that 
his military career, though brief, was meritorious, 
from the facts that in the succeeding year he was 
elected to Congress, and in the year after was 
appointed by the Legislature Brigadier General. 

He continued four years in Congress, where, 
among his intimate associates, were his brother, 
John Randolph, Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Bolling Robertson of Louisiana. 
As chairman of a committee he made an argu- 
mentative report, in which he maintained that 
Congress possessed the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to construct roads and canals, with the 
consent of the States they pass through. He was 
also one of those republicans who voted in 1816 
in favor of a Bank of the United States, then 
deemed indispensable by Mr. Dallas, to reéstab- 
lish a sound currency throughout the union, and 
to secure the collection of the national revenue. 

These views of the Constitution, as frankly 
avowed as they were deliberately and conscien- 
tiously formed were in conflict with the opin- 
ions of the politicians then in the ascendant in 
his native State, and they probably decided his 
subsequent destiny as a public man. There is 
good reason to believe that they more than once 
prevented his election to the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, and his appointment to the Federal 
Supreme Court. 

The memorable law by whieh members of 
Congress were to receive a fixed salary of $1,500 
per annum, instead of a per diem allowance of 
six dollars, passed while he was a member. He 
not only voted against it, but after it passed, with 
a fastidious honor, he refused to receive the ex- 
tra allowance which yet remains in the Treasury. 
In this course it is believed that he stood alone. 

In 1819 he quitted Congress to return to the 
practice of the law, and in 1823-4 he was ap- 
pointed Chaneellor for the Winchester District. 
In the following year he established a law school, 
to which his reputation soon attracted students 
from every part of the State, and even from 
other States. He had afterwards the pleasure 
of seeing among those who had been his pupils 
several who took a leading part in the councils 
of their country. 

This sehool was continued until 1831, when 
he was appointed President of the Court of Ap- 
peals. As he was now compelled to pass most 
of his time in Riehmond, he, after a while, be- 
came a resident of that city. In the year that 
he reeeived the last appointment, General Jack- 
son offered kim the place of Attorney General, 
which, on his refusal, was afterwards given to 
Mr. Taney, now the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Ten years afterwards he was induced 


sity of Virginia, which office he had previously 
refused in the life time of Mr. Jefferson. In this 
situation he did not long enjoy health, and in four 
years, the progress of his disease compelled him 
to resign. He lingered three years longer, and 
terminated his busy, well-spent life on the 28th 
day of August last. 

To a very pleasing exterior, both in face and 
figure, Judge Tucker added an address and man- 
ners that are rarely equalled ; for besides being a 
strict observer of the conventional rules of good 
breeding, he possessed that higher order of po- 
liteness which nothing but genuine benevolence 
and great delicacy of tact can give. Perhaps 
his moststriking characteristic was an affectionate 
disposition ; and it was his never-failing flow of 
kindness, and desire to see others happy, that so 
admirably fitted him for all the duties of fireside 
life. Certainly no one ever discharged those of 
husband, parent, master, or friend, more cordially, 
more faithfully, or with better grace. The love 
he so fervently felt, was, as is usual, cordially re- 
ciprocated, and in some instances amounted al- 
most to idolatry. 

Sueh was his very amiable temper as well as 
scrupulous propriety, that when a personal alter- 
cation arose in the House of Representatives be- 
tween his brother, Mr. Randolph and Mr. Rob- 
ertson, of Louisiana, he maintained his friendly 
relations with Mr. Robertson without giving of- 
fence to the very irritable and somewhat exact- 
ing disposition of his brother. 

But with all this blandness of feeling—this love 
of conciliation and peace—he never hesitated to 
differ from his political associates when his judg- 
ment told him they were wrong. It was thus 
that he had maintained the federal power to make 
roads and canals; had voted for an United States 
Bank ; and had opposed the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation, though he was one of Mr. Calhoun’s most 
devoted friends. But while he thus fearlessly 
differed from his party on particular occasions, 
agreeing with them in the main, he remained at- 
tached to them and voted with them through life. 

His mind, while it was vigorous, discrimina- 
ting and comprehensive, was yet more distin- 
guished for its polish and its exquisite taste. His 
style was at once easy, natural and graceful. 
Both in speaking and writing, perspicuity, ele- 
gance and good sense were the predominant 
qualities. While he conducted a law school he 
published two volumes of commentaries on the 
laws of Virginia, which soon. became a hand- 
book for the practitioner in that State, and still 
so continues. ‘This work, and a few of his lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Virginia, and 
some fugitive essays, are the only monuments he 
has left of his professional or literary talent. He 
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was often exercised for the gratification of the 
social circle he so adorned. His taste for classi- 
cal studies continued through life. His essays at 
Latin composition, intended only for the eye of 
his friends, were very respectable. In no pur- 
suit of life did he succeed better than as a law 
lecturer; and while he instructed the minds of 
his pupils, his courtesy and almost paternal kind- 
ness, never failed to win their hearts. 

Until Judge Tucker had passed the age of sixty, 
his life had been unusually prosperous and happy. 
But his last few years were overclouded by dis- 
ease, and the anxieties attending a lawsuit of a 
peculiarly vexatious character. His malady was 
a species of epilepsy, of a mild description in- 
deed, but evidently impairing his memory, and, 
in some degree, the vigor of his mind. Of this 
he was not unconscious, and the fear of the Joss 
of his mental faculties, forever haunted his imag- 
ination, until life became a burden to him. Sen- 
sibly declining in body and mind, he earnestly 
wished for death as the best of the alternatives 
presented to him, and he met his end with a firm- 
ness and resignation which never deserted him. 
He left a widow, two daughters and six sons, 
and it soothed his last moments to be surrounded 
by all those cherished objects of his affection. 

Few men had as many warm personal friends ; 
and, judging of others’ charity by his own, he 
not long ago said to a friend, that he “ flattered 
himself he had not an enemy in the world.” Cer- 
tainly the memory of no one could be more ven- 
erated by those to whom he was best known; 
and to them, it is feared, that this small tribute 
from one who loved him, will appear altogether 
inadequate to his merits. 





THE CRUSADER’S SERENADE. 


The sweet star that is beaming on evening’s still sky, 
To my fancy appeareth less bright than thine eye, 
And thy musical tones are more pleasant to me, 

Than the warbling of songsters from thicket and tree. 


On thy cheek are the tints of the beautiful flower, 
That blooms o’er the vine-covered sides of thy bower, 
And graceful and fair as a spirit of light, 

Thy form ever riseth to gladden my sight. 


Sweet maid of the tower, adiev to thy charms, 
For the tumult of camps and the clangor of arms ; 
By the side of my loved-one forever I'd stay, 


* But a vision of glory has called me away. 





A lond summons is borne like a blast o’er the sea, 
The tomb of the Just from the Moslem to free, 

O’er Jerusalem’s walls where the crescent doth gleam, 
The flag of the “ red cross” in triumph shall stream. 


Farewell to thee! maid of the tower! farewell! 

There are pangs of the heart which the tongue cannot tell— 
And such the deep grief of his bosom must be, 

Who is torn in his spirit’s devotion from thee. 


P. H. H. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, December, 1848. 


In this letter I shall not trouble you with poli- 
tics. The prediction of woes yet to fall upon 
France from the election of Louis Napoleon, the 
account of the spread of democracy on the con- 
tinent, its excesses, the flight of the Pope from 
Rome, the civil wars of Germany, the abdication 
of Ferdinand of Austria,—all these, I take it, 
will interest the generality of your readers less 
than a chapter from Chateaubriand’s posthumous 
work, particularly concerning the United States. 
A few months after the death of Chateaubriand, 
which occurred 4th July last, the journal the 
Presse commenced the publication of his “* Me- 
moires d’ outre-tombe,” or “* Memoirs from be- 
yond the tomb.” The reproduction of these 
Memoirs in any other form being forbidden by 
the company to which the copyright belongs, they 
have not yet appeared in regular volumes. The 
fleeting, but popular fewilleton of the Presse is 
eagerly resorted to by the enthusiastic admirers 
of the illustrious deceased. Four years ago the 
Presse purchased the right of first publishing these 
Memoirs, upon the condition that the publication 
should not be commenced till after the death of 
the author. The price then paid for this privi- 
lege is understood to have been 96,000 francs, 
(about $19,000.) Chateaubriand was never so 
highly thought of abroad as in France. Though 
for many years he has lived a perfectly retired 
life, taking no part, and apparently no interest, 
in the events transpiring around him, he was re- 
garded with a veneration little short of worship. 
The Memoirs, if what has yet been published may 
be taken as a criterion for the whole, will hardly 
bring a great accession to his world-wide fame. 
A chapter devoted to the United States I am 
about to translate for the Messenger. It was 
written, as appears by the date, in 1822. It is 
curious as a critique upon the United States and 
their institutions. Itis interesting as issuing from 
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the illustrious Chateaubriand, but possesses very 
little value as the result of the reflections of a 
sage and philosopher. It bears too evidently 
the mark of the political school in which the au- 
thor received his early and abiding impressions. 
I doubt if any one can read the chapter, even 
remembering the date, A. D., 1822, without a 
smile, which the illustrious author of the “ Me- 
moires d’outre-tombe” would deem any thing 
but complimentary. 

He says touching these Memoirs, in the pre- 
face written‘l4th April, 1846, that hard necessity, 
which through his whole life had kept foot upon 
his throat, had compelled him to sell them. “ No- 
body can know what I suffered in being obliged 
to mortgage my tomb.” His design had been 
to leave the Memoirs to Madame de Chateaubri- 
and ; who would have used her discretion in pub- 
lishing or suppressing them. If he were still 
master of them he would, he says, either keep 
them in manuscript, or forbid their publication 
till after the lapse of fifty years. ‘ The Memoirs 
have been written,” he continues, “ at different | 
epochs and in different countries. Hence the 
necessary prologues which describe the places 
where I happened to be and the thoughts which 
occupied me at the moment of resuming the 
thread of my narrative. It is thus that the 
changing forms of my life are mingled one with 
another. In my moments of prosperity I have 
had to speak of my days of adversity: and in 
deep affliction I have had to wander back to and 
describe my hours of happiness. My youth pen- | 
etrating my old age, the grave experience of years 
saddening the frivolity of youth, the rays of my 
sun, from its aurora to its setting, crossing and 
mingling with each other, have produced in my 


quence which I must think find their excuse rather 
in his seventy-eight years, than in the necessities 
under which he was writing, quotes with osten- 
tatious humility a flattering letter from the Mayor 
of St. Malo, written in October, 183), informing 
him that a romantie spot on the sea-shore, near 
that town, which he desired to have for a grave, 
had been finally secured for him: and he thus 
concludes his preface—“ I shall rest then beside 
the sea I have so much loved! If my decease 
takes place out of France, I desire that my body 
shall not be brought back to my country till fifty 
years shall have elapsed from the date of my 
death. Let my remains be protected from sac- 
rilegious autopsy. Let no one take the trouble 
to seek in my icy brain and in my extinguished 
heart, the mystery of my being. Death reveals 
not the secrets of life. The idea of a corpse 
travelling post is horrible to me. Bleached and 
light bones may be easily transported. They 
will be less fatigued during this last journey than 
when I was wearily dragging them hither and 
‘thither, laden with my sorrows.” 

If the above extract had formed a portion of 
his last will and testament, or if it had found 
place in a diary, the private record of current 
thoughts and feelings, never intended to meet 
the public eye, it would have legitimately claim- 
ed the sympathy and respect of the reader. But 
it was written only two years ago, the matter of 
the grave having been determined seventeen 
years ago. He knew that a few weeks after his 
death it would be published as the feuilleton of a 
newspaper. Washe, like Alexander Dumas and 
the other fewilletonists of the Parisian press, stri- 
ving to furnish so many hundred lines in consid- 
eration of the ninety-six thousand francs receiv- 





recital a sort of confusion, or if you please, a 
sort of undefinable unity. My cradle has some- | 
thing of my tomb: my tomb has something of 
my cradle. My sufferings become pleasures, my 
pleasures, pains, so that after reading my Me- 
moirs I hardly know whether they proceed from 
a brown or a hoary head. I know not whether 
this melange will please or displease. ‘There was 
no help for it. It is the fruit of the inconstancy 
of my fate. The tempests have often left me no 
table whereon to write save the breakers which 
wrecked me. I have been urged to publish du- 
ring my life certain portions of these Memoirs. 
I prefer to speak from my grave. 
will then be accompanied by those voices which 
are sacred, because they issue from the tomb. 
If I have suffered sufficiently in this world to be- 
come a blessed shade, in the next, a ray darting 
from the Elysian Fields, shall shed upon my last 
pictures a protecting light. Life becomes me ill. 
Perhaps death will be more graceful.” M. Cha- 
teaubriand then witha volubility and want of se- 


My narrative | 


ed? or is it simply to be deemed the egotistic 
garrulity of second childhood? I adopt the lat- 
ter hypothesis as the most respectful to the mem- 
ory of Chateaubriand. 

Before proceeding with the extract of his chap- 
ter on the United States, let me aid him in giv- 
ing publicity to the correction of an error into 
which he had led the world respecting his name 
and age. Chateaubriand, it seems, was an au- 
thor of world-wide reputation before he knew 
his own name or age. He publishes verbatim 
an extract from the register of births of the com- 
mune of St. Malo, where he was born, and re- 
marks after it—** It is perceived that I have been 
mistaken in my published works, wherein I state 
myself to have been born the 14th October, in- 
stead of the 4th October, 1768. My given names 
are Francois René, and not Francois Au- 
guste.” 

He farther gives some interesting information 
touching the origin of his family name. It turns 
out to be a much more common name in the 
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United States than most of us had supposed. I 
add a passage upon this subject : 

“My name was originally written Brien, after- 
wards Briant and Briand, as French orthogra- 
phy changed. William of Brittany writes Cas- 
tum-Briani. There is not a name of France 
which does not offer these changes of letters. 
The Brien family towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century, gave their name to a consider- 
able chateau in Brittany, and this chateau be- 
came the chief-place of the Barony of Chateau- 
briand. The arms of Chateaubriand were origi- 
nally pommes de pin,* with the motto, ‘“ Je séme 
Vor.t Geoffry, baron of Chateaubriand, accom- 
panied St. Louis to the Holy Land. Made pris- 
oner at the battle of Massoure, he returned home, 
and his wife Sybille died of joy and surprise upon 
beholding him again. St. Louis to recompense 
his services, granted to Geoffry and his heirs in 
place of his ancient coat-of-arms a shield of 
gules, strewed with fleurs de lys of gold. Cuiet 
ejus haeredibus, attest the records of the priory of 
Bérée, sanctus Ludovicus tum Francorum rer, 
propter ejus probitatem in armis flores lilii auri, 
loco pomorum pini auri contulit.”’ 

I will delay no longer the chapter on the Uni- 
ted States. It was in 1790-91 that Chateaubri- 
and visited our country. 

Ww. W. M. 


“Memoirs from Beyond the Tomb.’ 


BY CHATEAUBRIAND, 
VOLUME IL. 


* London—from April to September 1822.” 


“Why is it that the solitudes of Erie and On- 
tario present themselves now to my imagination 
with a charm which the memory of the brilliant 
Bosphorus does not possess? The reason is, that 
when travelling in the United States I was yet 
full of illusions. The troubles of France were 
commencing at the same time with my own ex- 
istence. Nothing was finished in me, nothing 
finished in my country. The memory of those 
days is sweet to me, because they recall associa- 
tions of family and of youthful pleasures. Fif- 
teen years later, after my travels in the Levant, 
the Republic, swollen with wrecks and with tears, 
had rushed, like a torrent of the deluge, into 
Despotism. I no longer amused myself with 
chimeras; my souvenirs, taking their origin 
thenceforth in society and in the passions, lost 
their virgin whiteness. Disappointed in my two 


* This means what we call the pine-burr, or cone of the 
pine tree: not the fruit pine-apple, a species of anana. 


t I sow, strew or scatter gold. 





pilgrimages to the West and to the East, I had 
not discovered the passage to the pole ; I had not 
ravished glory from the banks of the Niagara, 
whither I had gone to seek her: and I had left 
her seated upon the ruins of Athens. 

First a traveller in America, then a soldier in 
Europe, I pursued to the end neither of these 
careers. An Evil Genius snatched from me the 
staff and the sword, and placed in my hand the 
pen. 

It was after fifteen other years had rolled by that 
I found myself in Sparta, gazing ond night upon 
the heavens, and thinking of the countries which 
had formerly witnessed my peaceful or troubled 
slumbers. Amid the forests of Germany, upon the 
heaths of England, on the fields of Italy, in mid- 
ocean, and in the woods of Canada, I had hailed 
the same stars which I then saw burning over 
the country of Helen and Menelaus. But why 
complain to the stars, those unmoving witnesses 
of my wandering destiny? One day they will 
cease to be weary with watching me: and now, 
indifferent to my fate, I will not ask of these 
stars to shed upon it a sweeter influence, or to 
restore to me that portion of life which the trav- 
eller leaves in the regions which he visits. 

Were I now to revisit the United States I 
should not recognize them. Where I left forests, 
I should find cultivated fields: where I cleared 
me a path through the bush-wood, I should travel 
upon high-ways. At Natchez, where stood the 
hut of Celuta, now stands a city of five thousand 
inhabitants. Chactas might be at present a 
member of Congress. I have recently received 
a pamphlet, printed among the Cherokees, which, 
in behalf of those savages, is addressed to me as 
a defender of the liberty of the press, There is 
among the Muscogees, the Seminoles, the Chick- 
asaws, a City of Athens, another City of Mara- 
thon, another of Carthage, another of Memphis, 
another of Sparta, another of Florence. You 
find there a county of Columbia, a county of 
Marengo. The glory of all countries has placed 
a name in those very solitudes where I met 
father Aubry and the obscure Atala. Kentucky 
shows a Versailles, and a territory called Bour- 
bon has a Paris for its capital. All the exiled 
and all the oppressed who have found refuge in 
America, have borne there the memory of their 
country. 


* * * * * * falsi Simoentis ad undam 
Libabat cineri Andromache. 


The United States possess, under the protec- 
tion of liberty, an image and a souvenir of nearly 
all the celebrated places of antiquity and of mod- 
ern Europe. In the garden of his country-seat 
near Rome, Adrian caused to be imitated all the 
monuments of his empire. 
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Thirty-three highways now lead from Wash- | 


ington, as formerly Roman roads started from 
the capital. They end, after numerous ramifica- | 
tions, at the outer limits of the Union, and trace | 
lines of communication 25,747 miles in length. 
Upon a great number of these roads posts are 


established. One may take the stage for Ohio or | 


for Niagara, as in my time one took a guide or an 
Indian interpreter. The means of transport are | 
two fold. Lakes and rivers exist every where | 
connected by canals. One may travel, beside 
the highways, in row-boats and sail-boats, or in 
barges drawn by horses, or in steamers. Fuelis 
inexhaustible, for immense forests cover mines of 
coal rising to the very surface of the earth. 

The population of the United States has in- 


creased every ten years from 1790 to 1820 at the | 


rate of thirty-five per cent. It is presumed that | 
in 1830 the population will amount to 12,875, 000 | 
souls. Continuing to double itself every twenty 
five years, in the year 1855 it will have reached 
25,750,000, and twenty-five years later, in 1880 
it will exceed 50,000,000. 

This human sap is making the desert to bloom 
in every direction. The lakes of Canada, lately 
without sails, are now like docks where frigates 
and sloops of war, cutters and barques, are con- 
tinually crossing the paths of the Indian skiffs 
and canoes, as the ships and galleys mingle with 


shallops, punks and long-boats in the waters of | 


Constantinople. The Mississippi, the Missouri | 
and the Ohio no longer flow in solitude. Ships 
ascend them. More than two hundred steam- 
boats impart animation to their banks. 

This immense internal navigation, which alone 
would suffice to insure the prosperity of the Uni- 
ted States, interrupts not at all their foreign com- 
merce. ‘Their ships traverse every sea, they are 
engaged in every species of adventure, bearing 


the star-spangled banner from the West to those | 


shores of the East, which have never known 
other than the state of slavery. 

To complete this surprising picture, one must 
figure to himself cities like Boston, New York 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, lighted at night, filled with horses 
and carriages, adorned with Cafés, museums, 
libraries, dancing-rooms, theatres, and offering 
all the enjoyments of luxury. 

Still you must not seek in the United States 
for that which distinguishes man from other 
created beings, for that which is his certificate of 
immortality, which is the ornament of his days. 
Letters are unknown in the new republic, al- 
though they are invited there by a crowd of lite- 
rary institutions. ‘The American has substituted 
positive for intellectual operations. But do not 
impute to inferiority his mediocrity in the Arts: 
for it is not in that quarter that he has directed 


, earliest and latest stages of life. 


his attention. Thrown by various causes upon 
a desert soil, agriculture and commerce have 
| been the object of his care. One must provide 
the necessities of life before he can become a 
‘thinker. Before planting trees, he must fell the 
forest and till the earth. The original colonists, 
whose minds were so engrossed with religious 
controversies, carried, it is true, the passion for 
dispute into the bosom of these forests : but they 
had to proceed immediately, axe upon the shoul- 
|der, to the conquest of the wilds; and their only 
pulpit, in the intervals of labor, was the elm tree 
‘they were hewing. The Americans, as a people, 
have not passed through the several stages of 
| age. They left in Europe their childhood and 
| youth. The innocent accents of the cradle are 
| unknowntothem. They never tasted the sweets 
of the domestic fireside, unaccompanied with re- 
gret of a country they had never seen, which 
they were never to see; and whose charms, as 

|recounted to them in stories, they sighed for in 


| Vain. 


There is not in the new Continent either elas- 
‘sic, romantic, or Indian literature. For classic 
literature the Americans have no models; for 
romantic they have no middle age ; for Indian the 
Americans despise the savages and hold the for- 
ests in horror, as they would a prison in which it 
‘had been intended to confine them. 
| Itis not therefore a substantive literature, a 
literature properly so called, that it is to be found 
‘in America. It is a literature of working-men, 
(of merchants, of sailors, of tillers of the earth. 
|The Americans only succeed in mechanics and 
the sciences, because the sciences have their ma- 
terial side. Franklin and Fulton seized light- 
ning and steam for the benefit of men. It be- 
longed to America to endow the world with the 
discovery, by the aid of which no continent can 
henceforth escape the researches of the naviga- 
tor. Poetry and the imagination, cultivated by 
a very small number of men of leisure, are re- 
garded in the United States as puerilities of the 
Butthe Amer- 
icans have never had an infancy, nor have they 
yet had an old age. 

From this it results that the men engaged in 
serious studies must have necessarily taken an 
active part in the affairs of their country in order 
‘to obtain a knowledge of them. They must 
have been actors in their revolution. But it is 
sad to remark the prompt degeneracy of talent 
which has taken place from the earlier men of 
the American revolution to those of later days. 
Yet the latter immediately succeed the former. 
The first presidents of the republic have a reli- 
gious, simple, elevated, calm character, of which 
is found no trace in the bloody turmoils of our 
own republic and revolution. The solitude with 
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which the Americans were surrounded reacted 
upon their own nature: and they worked out 


their liberty in silence. Washington’s farewell | 
address to the people of the United States might | 
have been pronounced by the gravest personages ; 


of antiquity. ‘How far in the discharge of my 
official duties,” says the General “I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delin- 
eated, the public records and other evidences of 
my conduct must witness to you and to the world. 
To myself the assurance of my own conscience 
is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided 
by them. 

“Though, in reviewing the incidents of my ad- 
ministration, I am unconscious of intentional 
error, | am nevertheless too sensible of my many 
defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, 
I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or miti- 
gate the evils to which they may tend. I shall 
also carry with me the hope that my country 
will never cease to view them with indulgence ; 
and that, after forty-five years of my life dedica- 
ted to its service with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned to ob- 
livion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of 
rest.” 

Jefferson, in his residence at Monticello, writes, 
after the death of one of his two children, 

‘My loss is great indeed. Others may lose of 
their abundance, but I, of my want, have lost 
even the half of alll had. My evening prospects 
now hang on the slender thread of a single life. 
Perhaps I may be destined to see even this last 
cord of parental affection broken.” 

Philosophy, rarely affecting, is so here to a 
sovereign degree. ‘This is not the idle plaint of 
recluse who had never borne his part in the strifes 
of life. Jefferson died 4th July, 1826, in the 
84th year of his age and the fifty-fourth of his 
country’s independence. His remains repose 
beneath a single stone, having for epitaph only 
these words, 


Tuomas JEFFERSON 
Author of the Declaration of Independence.* 


Pericles and Demosthenes had pronounced the 
funeral oration of the young Greeks who fell for 
a people which disappeared soon after them. 
Brackenridge, in 1827, celebrated the death of the 
young Americans from whose blood a people has 
started forth. 


* M. Chateaubriand has not correctly quoted the inscrip- 
tion on Mr. Jefferson’s tomb. It is as follows: 


Here lies buried 
Tuomas JEFFERSON 


Author of the Declaration of American Independence, 
Of the Statute of Virgifia for Religious Freedom, 
And Father of the University of Virginia. 


There is a gallery of the portraits of distin- 
guished Americans in four volumes octavo: and 
more singular still, a biography containing the 
lives of more than a hundred principal Indian 
chiefs. Logan, chief of Virginia, pronounced be- 
fore Lord Dunmore these words : 


** Colonel Cresap the last Spring, in cold blood 
and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of 
Logan not even sparing my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge—lI have sought it; I have killed many: 
I have fully glutted my vengeance. For my 
country I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do 
not harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
Logan never fealt fear. He will not turn on his 
heel to save his life. Who is there to mourn for 
Logan? Not one.” 


Without loving nature the Americans have ap- 
plied themselves to the study of Natural History. 
Townsend, starting from Philadelphia, has trav- 
ersed a-foot the regions which separate the At- 
lantic from the Pacific ocean, and committed to 
a diary his numerous observations. ‘Thomas 
Say, atraveller in Florida, and among the Rocky 
Mountains, has published a work upon American 
entomology. Wilson, a weaver, turned author, 
has some tolerably finished paintings. 

Coming now to literature, properly so called, 
though it be, indeed, but a small affair, there are 
nevertheless some writers to be cited in the order 
of novelists and poets. The son of a Quaker, 
Brown, is the author of Wieland, which Wieland 
is the source and model of the romances of the 
New School. Unlike his countrymen, “I pre- 
fer,” said Brown, ‘wandering in the forests to 
threshing wheat.” Wieland—the hero of the 
story, is a Puritan whom heaven has commanded 
to slay his wife. 


“«*T brought thee hither to fulfil a divine com- 
mand. I am appointed thy destroyer and de- 
stroy thee I must.’ Saying this I seized her 
wrists. She shrieked aloud and endeavored to 
free herself from my grasp: but her efforts were 
vain. ‘Surely, surely, Wieland, thou dost not 
mean it! Am I not thy wife? and wouldst thou 
kill me? Thou wilt not: and yet—I see—thou 
art Wieland no longer! A fury—resistless and 
horrible possesses thee—spare me—spare me— 
help !—help!’ Till her breath was stopped she 
shrieked for help—for mercy!’ Wieland stran- 
gles his wife and experiences unspeakable rap- 
ture beside the lifeless corpse. The horror of 
our modern inventions is here surpassed. Brown 
formed himself by the reading of Caleb Williams ; 
and he imitated in Wieland a scene of Othello. 





At present the American novelists, Cooper and 
Washington Irving, are forced to betake them- 
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selves to Europe to find criticism and readers. 
The tongue of the great English writers has be- 
come creolized, provincialized, barbarized, and yet 
has acquired no energy in the midst of virgin 
nature. They have been obliged to compile a 
glossary of American expressions. 

As for the American poets, their versification 
is agreeable, but they rise little above the com- 
mon level, still the ode 7'o the Evening Wind— 
Sun-rise upon the Mountain—The Rivulet, and 
some other poems are worth reading. Halleck 
has sung the death of Bozzaris, and George Hill 
has wandered among the ruins of Greece. Of 
Athens he sings 


‘There sits the queen of temples,—gray and lone. 
She, like the last of an imperial line, 

Has seen her sister structures, one by one, 

To Time their gods and worshippers resign.” 


It is pleasant to me who have visited as a 
traveller the shores of Hellas and Atlantis to 
hear the independent voice of a land unknown 
to antiquity, mourning over the lost liberty of the 
ancient world. 


Dangers for the United States. 


Will America preserve its form of government ? 
Will there not be a separation of the States? 
Has not a deputy from Virginia already advo- 
cated the system of antique liberty withslavery, 
the offspring of paganism, against a deputy from 
Massachusetts, who argued for modern liberty 
without slaves, such as christianity has made it? 
The States of the North and South, are they not 
opposed to each other in character and interests? 
Will not the States of the West, too distant from 
the Atlantic, desire to have a distinct govern- 
ment? On one side, is the Federal Government 
sufficiently strong to maintain the Union, and 
confine each State within its limits ? On the other, 
if the Executive power be increased, will not 
despotism, with the guards and privileges of the 
dictator, be the result? 

The isolation of the United States has allowed 
them to rise and flourish. Itis doubtful whether 
they could have survived and grown in Europe. 
Federal Switzerland subsists in the midst of us. 
Why? Because it is small, poor, occupying a 
little space at the foot of the mountains, a nur- 
sery of soldiers for kings, and the rendezvous for 
fashionable travellers. 

Separated from the old world, the population 
of the United States yet inhabits the solitudes. 
Its wilds have been its liberty. But already the 
conditions of its existence are being modified. 
The existence of the democracies of Mexico, of 
Columbia, of Peru, of Chili and Buenos-Ayres, 
troubled though they be, is a danger. So long 











as the United States had near them only the 
colonies of a trans-atlantic kingdom, no serious 
war was probable. But now are not rivalries to 
be apprehended! Let both sides rush to arms; 
let a military spirit take possession of the chil- 
dren of Washington, and some great captain 
may arise and mount the throne. 
crowns. 

I have said that the States of the North, of the 
South and of the West, were divided in inter- 
ests. Every one knows this. If these States 
secede from the Union, will it be attempted to re- 
duce them by force? Then what a ferment of 
hostilities is cast into the social body! Will the 
seceding States maintain their independence ? 
Then what discords will burst forth among the 
emancipated States? These republics, beyond 
seas, disunited, will form but feeble unities, of 
no weight in the social balance. They weuld, 
one after another, be subjugated by some one of 
the republics. (I pass without allusion to the 
grave subjects of foreign alliances and interven- 
tions.) Kentucky, peopled by a more rustic, 
hardy, war-like race of men, would seem des- 
tined to become the conquering State. In this 
State, which would swallow up the rest, the power 
of one would not fail to erect itself upon the 
ruins of the power of all. 

I have spoken of the dangers of war. I must 
also speak of the dangersof a long peace. The 
United States, since their independence, have, 
except during a few months, enjoyed the most 
profound peace. While a hundred battles were 
shaking Europe to its foundations, they were cul- 
tivating their fields in safety. Hence an over- 
flowing of population and wealth with all the 
inconveniences of excess of riches and population. 
Suppose hostilities were committed upon an 
unwarlike people; can they resist? Would for- 
tunes and habits consent to sacrifices? How 
forego the pleasant habitudes, the comforts, the 
indolent ease of life? China and India, listless 
in their muslin, have been ever subjected to foreign 
domination. The condition suited to a free society 
is one of peace, moderated by war, and of war tem- 
pered by peace. The Americans have already 
worn for too long a time, without interruption, 
the olive crown. The tree which furnishes it is 
not indigenous to their shores. The mercantile 
spirit begins to invade them. Interest is becom- 
ing their national vice. Already the play of the 
banks of the different states is producing embar- 
rassment, and bankruptcy threatens the public 
fortune. So long as liberty produces gold, an 
industrial republic performs wonders; but when 
the gold is gained, or spent, then vanishes its love 
of independence, which was not founded upon 
moral sentiment, but was the product of the 
thirst of gain and of the passion of industry. 


Glory loves 
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Moreover, it is difficult to create a feeling of 
country in states which have no community of 
religion and ef imterests, which had their origin 
at various epochs, from various sources, which 
occupy different soils and live under different 
suns. What connection can there be between a 
Frenchman of Louisiana, a Spaniard of Florida, 
a German of New York, an Englishman of New 
England, Virginia, Carolina and Georgia, who 
are all accounted Americans? One is frivolous 
and a duelist; another is Catholic, lazy and proud; 
another is Lutheran, cultivates his own ground 
and has no slaves; another is Anglican, a planter 
and slaveholder, and yet another is Puritan and 
commercial. How many centuries will it re- 
quire to render these elements homogeneous ? 
An aristocracy begotten of gold is upon the eve 
of appearing, greedy of distinctions and fond of 
titles. It is supposed that a general level exists 
in the United States. This is altogether a mis- 
take. There are circles which disdain each other 
and hold no communication. There are saloons, 
the haughtiness of whose masters exceeds that 
of a German prince of sixteen descents. ‘These 
plebeian nobles aspire to caste, in spite of the pro- 
gress of intelligence which has made them equal 
and free. Some of them can talk of nothing 
else but their ancestors, haughty barons, in all 


the Bastard. They parade the coats-of-arms of 
the old world, bedecked with serpents, lizards, 
and parroquets of the new. A youngerson from 
Gascony, landing upon the republican shores with 
nothing but his cloak and umbrella, if he takes 
care to class Marquis to his name, is forthwith a 
man of high consideration on board the steam- 
boats. The enormous inequality of fortunes 
threatens still more seriously to extinguish the 
spirit of equality. Certain Americans possess 
one or two millions income. Already the Yan- 
kee of high life can no longer consent to live like 
Franklin. The true gentleman, disgusted with 
his new country, comes to Europe in search of 
the old. You meet him in the hotels, making, 
like the English, full of extravagance and spleen, 
the tour of Italy. These ramblers from Caroli- 
na or Virginia purchase ruined abbeys in France, 
and plant English gardens with American trees 
at Melun. Naples sends to New York her sing- 
ers and perfumers, Paris her modistes and opera- 
dancers, London her boxers and jockeys. And 
with all her exotic pleasures the Union is not gay. 
The amusement there is plunging over the cata- 
ract of Niagara with the applause of fifty thou- 
sand half savage planters, whom Death is hard 
put to it to make laugh. 

And it is most extraordinary, that while ine- 
quality of fortune is becoming general, and an 





aristocracy is springing up, the greatexternal im-! 


pulse towards inequality is compelling the rich 
manufaeturers and land-owners to mask their 
luxury and conceal their wealth for fear of being 
murdered by their neighbors. ‘The executive au- 
thority is not recognized. The local authorities, 
freely chosen, are displaced at pleasure, and oth- 
ers substituted in their room. But all this does 
not disturb public order. Democracy is main- 
tained in practice, while in theory they make fun 
of the laws imposed by democracy itself. The 
spirit of family hardly exists. No sooner is a 
son able to work, than, like a fledged bird, he must 
fly with his own wings. These generations start- 
ing forth in all the freedom of premature orphan- 
age, their numbers swollen by emigrants from 
Europe, form themselves into romantic bands 
which, never forming for themselves fixed estab- 
lishments upon the soil, clear the wild lands, dig 
the canals, and go wherever there is a call for 
labour. They commence habitations in the wilds, 
to be abandoned, perhaps, by their transient pro- 
prietors after an occupation of a few days. 

In the cities a cold and hard selfishness reigns. 
Dollars, bank-notes, money, the rise and fall 
of stocks, are the only subjects of conversation. 
One might suppose himself upon change, or at the 
counter of an immense shop. The journals of 
huge size are filled with mercantile advertise- 
ments, or with the merest tittle-tattle. Are the 
Americans unconsciously obeying the law of cli- 
mate under the influence of which vegetable na- 
ture seems to thrive at the expense of animated 
nature? This law has been combatted by dis- 
tinguished intellects; but refutation has not yet 
put itutterly beyond dispute. One may well ask 
himself if philosophic liberty in America, as civ- 
ilized despotism in Russia, has not been used too 
freely for the good of the people. 

In fine, the United States present the idea 
of a colony and not of a mother-country. They 
have no past—manners are not formed there by 
the laws. The citizens of the New World took 
rank among nations at an epoch when political 
ideas were entering upon an ascending phase. 
This explains the fact of their transformation 
with such extraordinary rapidity. Permanent 
society would seem to be impracticable among 
them ; because, first, of the extreme ennui which 
seizes upon individuals ; and secondly, from their 
inability to be still; from the necessity of action 
which possesses them. Society can never be sta- 
ble there, where the Penates are wandering. Hav- 
ing position upon the high-way of the oceans, at 
the head of progressive opinions new as his coun- 
try, the American seems to have inherited from 
Columbus the mission to discover new worlds 
rather than to create them. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
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A RIDE TO GRACEHAM. 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre.— Gray. 


Some years since, on the morning of Easter 
Sunday, I rode to the village of Graceham in 
the upper part of Frederick county, Maryland. 
I had heard of a sect of Moravians there, who 
had for more than eighty years, with untiring 
zeal, illustrated their faith to their surrounding 
neighbors, by holiness of life and devotion to the 
cause of the Redeemer. Curiosity prompted 
me to spend a day among this singular and phi- 
lanthropic people. On the road I overtook a 
venerable man whose manners and appearance 
were very prepossessing, whose countenance be- 
tokened profound refleetion and intelligenee, and 
whom I afterwards found to possess great lite- 
rary acquirements. He was a member of the 
Society. By him I was told, that the congrega- 
tion consisted of four hundred members: that 
more than half a century had elapsed since a Mr. 
Dulaney had conveyed to the brethren several 
acres of land on which their church was erected, 
that at the dawn of the revolution he had fled to 
England and his immense real estate was con- 
fiscated by an act of Assembly because he was a 
tory. 

We arrived at the village. The church wasa 
substantial building, and the adjacent grounds 
were well enclosed. The Catoctin mountain is 
close by on the west—a fine level country in front, 
variegated by many beautiful farms and dwell- 
ing-houses, and several miles off, you may see the 
Catholic chapel attached to Emmetsburg col- 
lege, elevated to the clouds on a lofty hill, from 
which objects can be discerned in Pennsylvania 
as far as vision will extend. The sun was unob- 
scured by a single cloud : a solemn silence reign- 
ed around, and the holy feelings excited by the 
anticipated pleasures of the sanctuary, subdued 
and tranquilized every passion of my soul. 

We had hardly entered the house before the 
solemn tones of the organ, accompanied by the 
finest female voices, rivetted the attention of the 
audience. Every countenance was thoughtful. 
The pastor soon appeared with slow and solemn 
step. He was tall, thin and pale ; his features 
indicating intense study and unaffected piety. 
He ascended the pulpit and delivered a plain 
discourse. As he closed, am infant was present- 
ed. for baptism by its parents, in front ef the 
chancel. Several of the most venerable mem- 
bers of the Seciety placed their right hands on 
the head of the child. The minister explained 


three successive times into a white china bow], 
pronouncing the names ef the trinity, and then 
that of the infant, ended with prayer. 

It was now announced, that conformably to 
ancient eustom, a procession to the grave-yard 
would be formed. The pastor led. After him 
came the musicians with trumpets and various 
other instruments : then the members of the con- 
gregation, and lastly the multitude. It remind- 
ed me somewhat of the march of the Israelites. 
At the grave-yard a hollow square was formed : 
a band of ladies clad in white, sung a German 
hymn as the stanzas were read out by the preach- 
er. Never did I listen to such touching, melo- 
dious strains as now floated on the air. Itseem- 
ed like the voice of the angelic host. We were 
reminded in strong, but solemn terms, of our 
frailty, and the necessity of preparation for the 
spirit-land: the pastor significantly pointed to 
the newly-made graves before our eyes, and read 
from a paper the names of those who had been 
laid there during the last year. Returning in 
the same order to the church, we were dismissed. 

I sought the spot we had just left. It was sur- 
rounded by an enclosure painted black, and was 
laid out like a garden. The graves were not 
mounded, but level, and raised about four inches. 
In one department lay the husbands, in another 
the married women, and lastly the single of either 
sex. ‘The few head-stones I saw, simply inform- 
ed us’ that the person had departed at a particular 
time. 

How different is this scene, I exclaimed, from 
the pride and pomp of Westminster Abbey, 
where kings, statesmen, poets and writers, not- 
withstanding their flattering epitaphs, are in no 
better condition than the tenants of these hum- 
ble resting-places. “The cave of Machpelah 
before Mamre,” was the last bed of the friend of 
God, and without any other monument than his 
faith and good deeds, his name has come down 
to posterity the pattern of perfect obedience to 
the will of Heaven. 

Just at this moment, the companion of my 
morning ride appeared. I asked him who was 
the founder of this order of Christians? 

«Count Zinzendorf,” said he, ‘a nobleman of 
Moravia, whe owned a principality of perhaps half 
the size of the Northern Neck of. Virginia, origi- 
nated-our sect. He was a man of distinguished 
literary attainments. Deeply imbued with the 
spirit of his’ Divine Master, he devoted his im- 
mense reventie to the spread-of Christianity ; es- 
tablished the system’ of missions, which Wesley 
carried out and which yet prevails among the 
Methodists. After planting his standard in Eu- 
rope, he crossed the ocean for the purpose of 
teaching the way of salvation to the down-trod- 
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but now waning away to small and dispirited 
bands. He founded Litiz and Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania where female seminaries of learn- 
ing yet flourish. He despatched the servants of 
the Most High to the desolate and frozen regions 
of the Greenlander and Esquimaux, as well as 
to the parched deserts of Asia and Africa. His 
missionaries perforated forests where no white 
man had ever trod ; fearless of wild beasts and 
savages; exposed to peril and famine by day 
and night ; passing rivers and dangerous morass- 
es where no help could be obtained ; not knowing 
how soon their bones might be bleaching on the 
snow or sand; with no shield but the Gospel, 
and no protector but its author, they planted many 
churches in the old world as well as in America. 
By their meek deportment, the confidence and 
love of the red men on either side of the Alle- 
ghany were soon won. 

“So apt were these sons of the forest in learn- 
ing the German language, that one of their num- 
ber would translate into the Indian tongue the 
sermons as they were delivered. ‘Thus a large 
congregation comprehended the words of the 
speaker with perfect facility. So they lived as 
sheep with a kind shepherd. 

“The revolutionary war, however, retarded 
theirwork. The sound of arms illy accorded with 
the holy work of the ministry. And beyond this, 
early in 1781, some of the inhabitants of Western 
Virginia, under the command of a Colonel Wil- 
liams, erroneously supposing that our settlements 
of friendly Indians at the mouth of Muskingum, 
in what is now the State of Obio, was favorable 
to the British, resolved to spill their blood on bare 
suspicion. Their leader, like Cresap, who mur- 
dered Logan’s family, will descend to the latest 
ages abhorred and seorned by the world. ‘The 
party in open day demanded that their vie- 
tims should be brought out for the sacrifice. Ar- 
ranged in a line in the street of their little ham- 
let, and knowing that their end was at hand, they 
asked the privilege of singing and praying to- 
gether, ere they were hurried into eternity. Du- 
ring this solemn scene the hearts of the white men 
did not relent, no sigh eseaped from their bosoms; 
no tear moistened their eyes: revenge and cow- 
ardice hushed the voice of nature. As these 
friendly natives of the West arose from their 
knees, ninety-one men, women and children were 
despatched and were soon dragged into one 
pile of corpses. The surviving Indians were 
sufficiently numerous and brave to have extermi- 
nated the monsters who had perpetrated this foul 
murder, but were restrained by Zeisberger, the 
only preacher who beheld this awful spectacle. 
With that mild and forgiving spirit which a true 
christian only can manifest, he bade his weeping 
people follow him into their church. He prayed 





for the savages who had just slaked their ven- 
geance in blood, told them to turn their eye to 
‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,’ who prayed for his foes on the cross, and 
that the time had arrived when they were called 
on to follow his example in patience and suffer- 
ing. 

“He calmed the storm which otherwise would 
have burst on the guilty heads of those ruffians, 
and the dead were interred with reverence and 
submission. 

“Show me,” said my companion, while the 
fire of enthusiasm flashed from his eye, ‘‘ where, 
out of the Bible, can be found a scene of so 
much forbearance and resignation amidst such 
unparalleled provocation! What the end of the 
band was, I know not. Itis to be hoped that 
‘repentance unto life’ relieved them from the 
deep-toned thunders of a guilty conscience ere 
the final summons came which brought them 
into the presence of Him who will judge ‘both 
quick and dead.’ About two months after the 
massacre, Shabosch, one of our ministers, (whose 
son also fell on that disastrous day) left that 
country in order to memorialize Congress, which 
was then sitting at York, Pennsylvania, con- 
cerning the recent outrage, and claim protection 
from future aggression. Itso happened that I 
met him in the ferry-boat near Pittsburgh and 
travelled with him for some days. The oppo- 
site bank of the river was covered with friendly 
Indians, who had convened to bid him farewell. 
His appearance was venerable, and as his dis- 
pirited and broken-hearted people crowded round 
him, the whole assembly was melted into tears 
and deep silence prevailed. They gazed after 
him until we were hidden in the woods. Con- 
gress did not interpose so far as I have heard.” 

‘Pray sir,” said I, “can you inform me as to 
the doctrines of a sect which has rendered such 
signal benefits to the world? I have somewhere 
read that yours was the first Protestant sect which 
sent missionaries to instruct and civilize Pagan 
nations, that in both hemispheres and in the isles 
of the ocean, your schools and religious assem- 
blies flourish abundantly; tell me what is your 
peculiar creed !” 


“We are distinguished,” he answered, “ per- 
haps beyond any other denomination of chris- 
tians, in this—that with limited means we have 
spread the word farther and wider and diffused 
over society a greater moral influence under all 
circumstances than any other religious order of 
men. We are characterized by our peaceful 
habits, retirement from the world, ‘its pomps and 
vanities,’ refusal to hold civil offices, bringing 
no law suits, nor being concerned in strife or 
litigation, and enforcing upon children, strict at- 
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the laws of our country. We shun all theologi- 
eal and political controversies—we publish no 
polemical works—we practise the principle of 
community in our villages so far as we can and 
eultivate peace and good will on earth. The 
Augsburg Confession is the acknowledged sym- 
bol of our Church, and we contend that the 
atonement of our Saviour is general in its extent 
and vicarious in its nature. We have no par- 
ticular theories relative to any aspect of this doe- 
trine but abstain from all attempts to philoso- 
phize on this subject. As to the Eucharist we 
differ from a majority of the Lutherans in Eu- 
rope and America, in still maintaining the doc- 
trine of the real presence as taught in the Augs- 
burg Confession. We have bishops but claim 
for them no jure divino authority. With us free 
toleration is a cardinal principle. All are allowed 
‘to worship under their own vine and fig tree,’ 
and in no instance did we persecute any one of 
our fellow creatures for any cause whatever.” 


The sun was now about to set. 
holy man adieu and reached my residence pleased 
with the novel and striking incidents of the day. 


L. 





MARTIN F. TUPPER, ESQ, M. A. 


Author of Proverbial Philosophy, &c. An inter- 
esting letter from him to an American Corres- 
pondent ; some allusions to his writings, char- 
acter, &c. 


Mr. Editor,—My attention was first directed 
to the writings of Tupper some years since, when 
the Messenger was under the control of your 
very esteemed predecessor, Mr. Minor. The 
Editor, at that time, reviewed some of the wri- 
tings of this distinguished author in a highly fa- 
vorable manner, and quoted some striking and 
interesting passages from his Proverbial Philoso- 
phy and other works. After having read Pro- 
verbial Philosophy several times, I felt an irre- 
sistible inclination to learn more of the history 
and character of the author, and with this view 
as well as for the purpose of expressing the great 
pleasure and benefit I had derived from his 
writings, I addressed to him a letter, in reply 
to which I received the following: 


Albury, Near Guilford, England, 


June 20th, 1848. 
My Dear Sir anp Unseen F rienp,—After a 


long travel, evidenced by many post marks, your | 
‘junct brings one hot-foot from Old Egypt to 
‘Young Columbia. Liked you my sonnets to Co- 


cordial and therefore welcome letter has at last 
found me out. I hasten to respond to the friendly 


I bade the}: 


feeling wherewith it overflows. America is to 
me avery Potosi of kindliness, and I am con- 
tinually finding the popularity to which you al- 
lude, made manifest to myself, by letters full of 
love from many good people in your far-off states, 
to whom I can be known only in the spirit. I[ 
need not say how glad I am to add your name to 
the number; nor. how heartily I rejoice in the 
rich fund of (I may really call it) gratitude, which 
God’s blessing has added to my writings so well 
received among you. 

It is by no means impossible that, some day or 
other, I may pay America a visit, for so many 
friends urge it, and there will be so much true 
pleasure in making their personal acquaintance, 
that I have not the stoical virtue to resist an in- 
clination so attractive. Not but that I hate, ab- 
jure and would.go any distance to avoid lioniza- 
tion, but that I hold to be a very different thing 
from the hearty good will and christian love 
wherewith I shall be greeted. 

Praise is a good thing when it comes from good 
men, as honest guerdon for a good deed, and I 
am far from the hypocrisy of pretending not to 
appreciate the rich reward of commendation 
from his servants, wherewith our Father has al- 
ready blest me, as far as I trust I shall always be 
from seeking praise unworthily, in any manner ir- 
respective of His work on earth, nor without a 
willing eye and a covetous ear for his own “ Ev 
dovdn ayatn.” Thus only do I wish to reap my 
honors. And now, my dear sir, youask me many 
questions which I really must not answer except 
by reference. There will shortly, I believe, be 
emanating from a house in New York, a com- 
plete edition of all my works, prefaced by a life 
of their author. My portrait—not entirely un- 
like, though they tell me a little flattering, is in 
your shop windows—and for the inner man, you 
have my heart and mind pretty well laid bare in 
my books. As to all else, I am blessed with 
health, wealth, wife, children and honor. I am 
not bald, nor gray, nor crooked, norafright. My 
inches are some 5 feet 6—you find me cordial, | 
have no mysteries, and number many friends. 
Several American gentlemen have visited my old 
family house at Albury, and you will find one 
such visit published in your Literary World, 
another in your Boston Atlas, and another in, (I 
think.) Mr. Bryant’s paper. Is not all this 
enough to satisfy common curiosity! Still do 
not suppose I set lightly by your kind enquiries ; 
as a proof of your esteem, if not of your affec- 
tion, I thank you for them, and with you all like- 
minded at Memphis. Have you a Thebes or a 
Heliopolis ? how strange it seems to have a Mem- 





phian friend,—however, Tennessee—strange ad- 
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Jumbia in “ Hactenus?” Enquire for the booklet. 
Soon you will see my loving ballad to Brother 
Jonathan and will not hate me for it. My high 
errand as between mother and child (possibly 
truant-child, but there were many excuses) is 
peace; and I suspect I shall avail to do more 
this way than all our diplomatists. 

Let me know whether you get this letter, which, 
after all contains nothing, and therefore will, I 
hope, be stolen by no-body. Tell me in your 
next all about the many unseen friends of 

Your unworthy 
Martin F. Turrer. 


The following was rapidly sketched down not 
long since, in reference to Mr. Tupper’s writings 
and personal character, and may, perhaps, be 
read with some interest by his admirers. 

This excellent and distinguished gentlemen has, 
in a very short time, acquired great celebrity in 
the literary world. He has, for the last five or 
six years, been delighting and instructing the 
reading community on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Some of the ablest reviewers have compli- 
mented his productions as displaying great ge- 
nius, learning, power and passion. His Prover- 
bial Philosophy struck with almost electric force 
and effect upon the minds and hearts of a large 
class of American readers, and at once rendered 
his name and character famous and beloved in 
this country. Of this work, it has been said by 
the editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
some years since, “It abounds in gems and apt 
allusions, which display without an effort the 
deep practical views and aesthetical culture of 
the author. His prose writings, chiefly in the 
form of moral fictions, have also won for their 
author much credit. His ‘Booklet,’ Hactenus, 
¢:ntiins some spirited and beautiful poems, in- 
dicating in the author a warm, pious, and patri- 
otic heart, and his ‘Sonnets’ to Columbia con- 
tained in this volume, contain a deep and earn- 
est love and sympathy with our country which 
does great credit to the head and heart of the 
author. We believe that there has long existed 
an unfortunate and unreasonable prejudice be- 
tween us and the mother country. Mr. Tup- 
per seems far above ail such narrow prejudices, 
and in his writings, has been exerting all his in- 
fluence to break down such contracted prejudi- 
ces, and affect a kind and fraternal affection be- 
tween two great nations, both speaking the same 
language and elaiming the same distinguished 
ancestry.” 

As an evidence, among many others, of Mr. 
Tupper’s kindly feelings to our country, he re- 
marks in a letter received by the writer of this, 
“Next, make my affectionate salutations wel- 
come to all who love me in my writings. I think, 


and hope I am no mere words-penner, no hypo- 
crite in prose or poetry, but a man who desires 
and attempts to illustrate all that I say by all 
that I do. You therefore all know me much 
better than you suspect, and I find that I canget 
on with my American friends with a more pleas- 
ing feeling of sympathy, than with many on this 
side of the Atlantic; for reserve and restraint 
and the pompousness of empty dignity are as ab- 
horrent from my nature as from that of the gen- 
uine Yankee.” 

Mr. Tupper is a young man, (about 37,) for 
one who has written so much. He is said to 
possess a fine person ; his manners are described 
as elegant and eminently social, and he is re- 
markably happy in his domestic relations. He 
is a retired, literary gentleman of splendid ac- 
quirements and eminent piety, residing on his 
paternal estates and finding happiness in his 
home, his wife and children, books and wri- 
tings. I would take him to be a manof enlarged 
and liberal views on all subjects—quite with- 
drawn from the politics and factions of his own 
or any other country, and free from that acerbity 
of temper which so often characterizes the “ ge- 
nus irritabile.” He possesses overflowing wealth 
without the accompanying curse of avarice— 
claims every blessing the human heart can de- 
sire, and styles himself a happy man. His wri- 
tings appear to be the offspring of a mind labor- 
ing for usefulness and good to his felow men, 
and are designed to act upon the heart and life. 
You believe him always in earnest, and Carlyle, 
with much truth and eloquence, places earnest- 
ness at the bottom of all true greatness. Typ- 
per seems to write both from an earnest and 
religious heart, and his warm and impressive 
teachings are imprinted with more than ordinary 
effect and power upon the minds and hearts of 
his readers. 

W. J. F. 

Memphis, Dec., 1848, 





PROPHECY OF NAPOLEON, 


Mr. Thompson.—In January of last year I 
wrote, as you will remember, a notice of Mon- 
tholon’s Captivity of Napoleon, which appeared 
in the Messenger for that month. Recent events 
in France induced me to look over it again, as I 
remembered some quotations which struck me 
as remarkable, and which I thought worthy of 
being looked at with reference to passing occur- 
rences. I have not now before me Count Mon- 
tholon’s book, but I have copied one of the quo- 





tations before alluded to. The remarks were 
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made on the Island of St. Helena, now more 
than 25 years ago, by Napoleon. He was speak- 
ing with reference to the future prospects of 
France and said : 

«My son will reign if the popular masses are 
permitted to act without control; the crown will 
belong to the Duke of Orleans (Louis Philippe) 
if those who are called Liberals gain the victory 
over the people ; but then sooner or later the peo- 
ple will discover that they have been deceived— 
that the white are always white, the blue always 
blue—and that there is no guarantee for their true 
interests, except under the reign of my dynasty, be- 
cause it is the work of their creation.” 

No remark is necessary to make evident the 
truth of his prophecy. The son it is true died. 
The revolution of 1830 verified so much of the 
prediction as relates to Louis Philippe. The 
remarkable fact is that it was precisely in the 
mode indicated by Bonaparte that Louis Philippe 
attained the throne by a victory of the Liberals 
over the People. 

Lafitte, the Banker, Thiers, Lafayette and 
some others paused before they reached a re- 
public, checked the movement and, by a coup 
d’ etat, made Louis Philippe king. The people in 
1848 found themselves deceived and have return- 
ed under the reign of Napoleon’s dynasty. What 
event was more improbable than this four or six 
months ago? 

Your Friend, 


C. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Tue History or ENGLAND, from the Accession of James 
the Second. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vol. I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The first volume of this long expected work has, in the 
course of three weeks, run through two editions, and found 
perhaps a larger circle of readers among a people whom the 
author has never seen, that it can possibly find at home, 
even should it be sent out in the cheapest form of publica- 
tion, that has ever issued fromthe English press. Written 
in a style, which may be regarded by some as rather too 
familiar for history, it is yet full of instruction, derived 
from an infinite variety of sources, inaccessible to the gen- 
eral reader, and rendered, probably, the more popular by 
that very absence of dignity which has generally been re- 
garded as one of the incidents essential to historical narra- 
tive. Whether it will survive the hundred years, consid- 
ered by Horace as absolutely necessary to test the true 
merits of an author,* we regard as questionable ; it is a fact 
not less remarkable for its singularity than for its notoriety 


* Est vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos. 





that those works which have been thought worthy of pre- 
servation by posterity, have not always been most eagerly 
sought after in the life time of their authors, while, on the 
contrary, those which have commanded the largest share of 
contemporary applause, have often been least able to stand 
the test of Horace. Without undertaking to decide this 
very delicate question, we can say that we have rarely seen 
any boek so well calculated to take the public by storm as 
the one now under consideration, and that too from the 
very circumstance that would seem to forbid it a long pe- 
riod of existence. The very familiarity of the style will 
be certain to captivate the majority of readers, who will be 
delighted to see the stern muse of history unbend herself, 
and condescend to tell her story with all the careless free- 
dom of a friend, when he talks to his friend in his gown 
and slippers, by his own fireside. 


Nearly the whole of the first volume isa preliminary dis- 
sertation upon the historyof England, and her condition at 
various stages of her political existence. As the materials 
of knowledge become more plentiful with the advance of 
time, the dissertation of course takes a wider range, and 
acquires a greater compass. We are introduced to the 
Englishman of the reign of Charles iI. precisely as he then 
was, with all his prejudices, whether Whig or Tory, town 
or country, fresh about him. Before entering upon the 
main object of his labors,—the history of England from 
the accession of James II. down to a period within the 
recollection of persons now living,—the author wishes to 
make us as familiar as may be, with the point from which 
we set out in his company. He depicts the life of the 
English of those days and gives us an infinite number of 
facts, historical and statistical, by the consideration of 
which we become the better prepared for what is to follow. 
And these facts and these statistics are replete with inter- 
est. An Englishman of the present day,—or an American 
who has almost as much claim in the great men of Eng- 
land in the olden time as the former,—naturally desires to 
know something of his ancestors, besides what he can read 
in the narratives of battles and sieges, or the skirmishes in 
parliament. He desires to know how they lived—how they 
tilled their fields—what degree of mental or moral culture 
they enjoyed—what was the state of learning and religion 
among the masses—how they spent their time—what was 
the fare, the drink and the amusements of the day—what 
was the condition of their houses—and a thousand other 
things, all relating to the domestic life of his ancestors. 
The knowledge of these matters is important, in one point 
of view, which is historically the most important of all. It 
enables us to take a general view of the progress of the 
world—to say whether or not the condition of man has been 
advancing,—to decide whether we are better off than our 
ancestors or the reverse, and thus to know how far we 
shall persevere in pressing forward, or when it will be wise 
to think about receding. 

As we conceive this to be one of the greatest, if not the 
very greatest, of the objects of history, we must concede 
to the work of Mr. Macaulay a very high character. From 
other works on the same subject, did we not know better, 
we should imagine that the whole population spent their 
time in plotting, in debating and in fighting. We should 
never suppose that there were millions, both in the towns 
and in the country, who kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way onward, and that these men unknown and unheard of 
are the ancestors of the great British nations. Theirs is 
the history, which we are most anxious to learn, and theirs 
is precisely the history, of which books called the “ His- 
tory of England” can give us no conception. Yet it is, in 
truth, the history of England ; the history of the rise, prog- 
ress, and condition of that vast multitude, which, progress- 
ing from age to age, constitutes at this moment the power- 
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ful kingdom of Great Britain, whose dominions have no 
setting sun and 


Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.* 


The accounts of parliamentary intrigues—of plots in the 
palace—of the personal habits of this king or of that—of 
his quarrels with the Lords and Commons—of his wars 
foreign or domestic—even of revolutions, make but a smal! 
part of the history of a great nation. That can never be 
written, it is true ; but when a historian undertakes to give 
us an account of the political changes of a country, he 
ought to give us some idea of the state of the society in 
which they occur. 

In order to affect as much as possible, in this department 
of his historical labors, Mr. Macaulay has extended his re- 
searches into every thing which promised the least degree 
of light. Nothing has been to minute to escape his obser- 
vation ; nothing too voluminous or obscure to baffle his 
scrutiny. The letters of Barillon, and the editorials of 
Roger L’Estrange receive an equal degree of attention from 
him. The most obscure pamphlets, the least remembered 
lampoons, the slightest records of the turf, the memoranda 
of overseers of parishes and of roads have been carefully 
investigated, whenever he has thought they might shed light 
upon his subject. 

The last chapter alone of the volume before us, can be 
properly said to be the beginning of his history. The rest 
is merely preliminary. He relates in this chapter, with 
many additional circumstances, the invasion of Scotland 
by Argyle, of England by Monmouth, the death of those 
two chieftains and the atrocious persecutions which fol- 
lowed. 

We look for the second volume with great interest. 

The first is for sale by A. Morris. 





Tue Femace Poets or America. By Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


This is a large volume, to match “The Poets and Poetry 
of America,” “The Prose Authors of America,” and “The 
Poets and Poetry of England”—previous compilations of 
Mr. Griswold—all of which have been eminently and justly 
successful. “Compilations,” however, is not precisely the 
word ; for these works have indisputable claims upon pub- 
lic attention as critical summaries, at least, of literary merit 
and demerit. Their great and most obvious value, as afford- 
ing data or material for criticism--as mere collections of the 
best specimens in each department and as records of fact, in 
relation not more to books than to their authors—has in some 
measure overshadowed the more important merit of the seri- 
es: for these works have often, and in fact very generally, the 
positive merits of discriminative criticism, and of honesty— 
always the more negative merit of strong common-sense. 
The best of the series is, beyond all question, “ The Prose 


* The introduction of this well-known couplet from Mr. 
Campbell’s famous lyric affords us an opportunity of ac- 
knowledging a graceful compliment to America, from an 
English officer, at a recent banquet given by the authorities 
of Southampton on the occasion of the visit of the U. 8. 
frigate St. Lawrence to that port. It is indeed a gratifying 
evidence of increasing good-will between the citizens of 
the two countries. The officer proposed the sentiment, 


“ Columbia need no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep, 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 





Authors of America.” This is a book of which any critic 
in the country might well have been proud, without refer- 
ence to the mere industry and research manifested in its 
compilation. These are truly remarkable ;—but the vigor 
of comment and force of style are not less so; while more 
independence and self-reliance are manifested than in any 
other of the series. There is not a weak paper in the book ; 
and some of the articles are able in all respects. The truth 
is that Mr. Griswold’s intellect is more at home in Prose 
than Poetry. He isa better judge of fact than of fancy, 
not that he has not shown himself quite competent to the 
task undertaken in “The Poets and Poetry of America,” or 
of England, or in the work now especially before us. In 
this latter, he has done no less credit to himself than to the 
numerous lady-poets whom he discusses—and many of 
whom he now first introduces to the public. We are glad, 
for Mr. Griswold’s sake, as well as for the interests of our 
literature generally, to perceive that he has been at the pains 
of doing what Northern critics seem to be at great pains; 
never to do—that is to say, he has been at the trouble of 
doing justice, in great measure, to several poetesses who 
have not had the good fortune to be born inthe North. The 
notices of the Misses Carey, of the Misses Fuller, of the 
sisters Mrs. Warfield and Mrs. Lee, of Mrs. Nichols, of Miss 
Welby, and of Miss Susan Archer Talley, reftect credit upon 
Mr. Griswold and show him to be a man not more of taste 
than—shall we say it?—of courage. Let our readers be as- 
sured that, (as matters are managed among the four or five 
different cliques who control our whole literature in controll- 
ing the larger portion of our critical journals, ) it requires no 
small amount of courage, in an author whose subsistence 
lies in his pen, to hint, even, that any thing good, in a lit- 
erary way, can, by any possibility, exist out of the limits of 
a certain narrow territory. We repeat that Mr. Griswold 
deserves our thanks, under such circumstances, for the cor- 
diality with which he has recognized the poetical claims of 
the ladies mentioned above. He has not, however, done 
one or two of them that full justice which, ere long, the 
public will take upon itself the task of rendering them. We 
allude especially to the case of Miss Tulley, (the “ Susan” 
of our own Messenger.) Mr. Griswold praises her highly ; 
and we would admit that it would be expecting of him too 
much, just at present, to hope for his avowing, of Miss Tal- 
ley, what we think of her, and what one of our best known 
critics has distinctly avowed—that she ranks already with 
the best of American poetesses, and in time will surpass 
them all—that her demerits are those of inexperience and 
excessive sensibility, (betraying her, unconsciously, into 
imitation,) while her meiits are those of unmistakeable ge- 
nius. We are proud to be able to say, moreover, in respect 
to another of the ladies referred to above, that one of her 
poema is decidedly the noblest poem in the collection—a\though 
the most distinguished poetesses in the land have here in- 
cluded their most praiseworthy compositions. Our allusion 
is to Miss Alice Carey’s “ Pictures of Memory.” Let our 
readers see it and judge for themselves. We speak delib- 
erately :—in all the higher elements of poetry—in true 
imagination—in the power of exciting the only real poeti- 
cal effect—elevation of the soul, in contradistinction from 
mere excitement of the intellect or heart—the poem in 
question is the noblest in the book. 

“The Female Poets of America” includes ninety-five 
names—commencing with Ann Bradstreet, the contempo- 
rary of the once world-renowned Du Bartas—him of the 
“ nonsense-verses”"—the poet who was in the habit of sty- 
ling the sun the “Grand Dake of Candles”—and ending 
with “Helen Irving”’—a nom de plume of Miss Anna H. 
Phillips. Mr. Griswold gives most space to Mrs. Maria 
Brooks, (Maria del Occidente,) not, we hope and believe, 
merely because Southey has happened tocommend her. The 
claims of this lady we have not yet examined so thorough- 
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ly as we could wish, and we will speak more fully of her 
hereafter, perhaps. In point of actual merit—that is to say 
of actual accomplishment, without reference to mere indi- 
cations of the ability to accomplish—we would rank the 
first dozen or so in this order—(leaving out Mrs. Brooks for 
the present.) Mrs. Osgood—very decidedly first—then Mrs 
Welby, Miss Carey, (or the Misses Carey,) Miss Talley, 
Mrs. Whitman, Miss Lynch, Miss Frances Fuller, Miss 
Lucy Hooper, Mrs. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Ellet, Mrs. Hewitt, 
Miss Clarke, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Warfield, 
(with her sister, Mrs. Lee,) Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. If Miss Lynch had as much imagination as energy of 
expression and artistic power, we would place her next to 
Mrs. Osgood. The next skilful merely, of those just men- 
tioned, are Mrs. Osgood, Miss Lynch and Mrs. Sigourney. 
The most imaginative are Miss Carey, Mrs. Osgood, Miss 
Talley and Miss Fuller. The most accomplished are Mrs. 
Ellet, Mrs. Eames, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Whitman and Mrs- 
Oakes Smith. The most popular are Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. 
Oakes Smith and Miss Hooper. The most glaring omis- 
sions are those of Mrs. C. F. Orne and Miss Mary Wells. 





ErTIqueTtTe AT WASHINGTON, Together with the Customs 
adopted by Polite Society in the other Cities of the Uni- 
ted States. By a Citizen of Washington. Baltimore : 
J. Murphy. 1848. 


This is a modest little volume, purporting to be the ora- 
cle of fashion and good-breeding, in which one may learn 
like Sheridan’s heroine, to “ start by rule and blush by ex- 
ample”—to take wine with grace—eat with ease—enter a 
room with dignity—sustain one’s self with all possible sang 
froid under the most trying circumstances—and finally to 
be buried according to the strictest notions of propriety. 
This book must be esteemed a valuable acquisition by those 
who hold a solecism in taste as worse than a crime, and more 
readily pardon the neglect of a bill, than a failure to an- 
swer an invitation to dinner. Nothing escapes the atten- 
tion of the writer. We have every thing from the * busi- 
ness of a knife,” (the duty of a fork, and the office of a 
spoon 7) to the proprieties of a funeral, where we are told 
“furs, if in season are appropriate”—especially we sup- 
pose sable garments. Under the head of funerals we no. 
tice an exquisite gradation in grief in the fact that “ in 
Washington those who go in their own carriages accom- 
pany the procession until it reaches Capitol Hill, when 
they leave it, or continue at their option.” This reminds 
us of the mourning houses in London, where different de- 
grees in distress are typified by the color of the garments 
sold, and the clerk who retails “ sober greys’* to all who 
“do not mourn as those without hope,” sends on the mem- 
bers of an “ inconsolable family” to the darker shades of 
bombazine and crape. 

The author seems to have rather an amusing idea of 
chasteness. He says “a lady should be particular to se- 
lect her dress with an eye to chasteness. Silky and plia- 
ble materials which show the graceful contours of the female 
form are more desirable than harsh unyielding ones.” 

We certainly agree with the writer that a lavish display of 
jewelry, especially of a cheap kind, is improper. The same 
objection holds also, we can tell him, against that pinch- 
beck morality with which forms are every thing and kneel- 
ing is religion. It was under such a code as this nodoubt 
that a gentleman with pious politeness left his card upon 
the altar! ‘ 

It must be peculiarly edifying to the happy owner of one 
suit of “seedy black” to be told that “ there are dresses 
appropriate for the house, street and carriage,” and that 
“ gloves should always be worn at church and other public 
assemblies.” Whether it be true, as this writer affirms, 


that “ the tailor and milliner have less todo with the forma- 
tion of society than is generally imagined,” they certainly 

have a good deal to do with “ the body, form and pressure of 
the times,” and are frequently left by the *‘ upper ten” to 
take the measure of an unpaid bill. Ina technical sense, 
there are no people who have more to do with the “ forma- 

tion” of society than the tailor and the milliner—for it is 
their “ imagination” which “ bodies forth” to beau and belle 
“the forms of things unknown.” 

But we must not forget the first part of the title of this 
volume—Etiquette at Washington. Under this head we 
are instructed as to the best manner of approaching the 
great functionaries at the Federal Metropolis ; and the hum- 
ble visiter is warned not to become impatient or irritated 
at being left to cool his heels in the ante-room of the White 
House while more important personages are admitted to 
the presence of the President. An invitation to dine with 
the President must be treated as Mr. Lowndes said of the 
office itself, and be “ neither sought nor refused”—the lat- 
ter half of the maxim being more rigidly obeyed than the 
first. We hope no slur is intended upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the sentence, “there is no place in the 
United States where less attention is paid to mere money 
than at the seat of government.” Whether this be true or 
not, we venture to say “there is no place in the United 
States” more visited for the sake of money, and the author 
of this work would have accommodated a very large class 
in the community, and have secured a better sale of his 
book if he had devoted a chapter to office-seekers. 





Orators oF THE AmeRICAN RevoituTion. By FE. L 
Magoon. New York. Baker and Scribner. 


PrRoverss ror THE Peop.e. By E. L. Magoon. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Mr. Magoon is fast overstepping his well-acquired fame 
as a popular and eloquent, though somewhat eccentric di- 
vine, in the many literary enterprises with which he has 
recently been engaged. Nor do we regret that this is the 
case, for in widening the field of his operations, he will be 
able to accomplish more in the way of instruction, and 
surely he can address a greater number through the presses 
of Boston and New York, than from the desks of all the 
lecture-rooms in the Atlantic cities. In taking to type, how- 
ever, Mr. Magoon deserts not, by any means, his ministerial 
duties ; as a belles-lettres clergyman, of less industry than 
he, would have done long since. 

“The Orators of the American Revolution” is a work, 
comprising among many original sketches several contribu- 
tions which have appeared from time to time in the best 
magazines of the country. Those of our readers who pur- 
chase the volume (and we hope many will do so) will not 
fail to recognize one or two of the articles as old acquain- 
tances, introduced to their notice through the Messenger. 
“ Proverbs for the People” his latest production, is an un- 
pretending, though most attractive little volume, consisting, 
for the most part, of illustrations of practical wisdom drawn 
from the Saered Scriptures. The style of Mr. Magoon, in 
bis more sustained and aspiring efforts, is calculated, in an 
eminent degree, to fix the attention of the reader, though 
perhaps it might be better were it less ornate, and would 
certainly conform more strictly to established models with 
fewer of those mere fripperies of rhetoric, which a writer, 
so thoughtful as Mr. Magoon, does not at all need for the 
proper transmission of his meaning. 

These books are for sale by A. Morris. 





Raymes or Travet, Battaps anp Poems By Bayarp 
Taytor. New York. G. P. Putnam. 





There is genuine poetry in this tasteful volume, and this 
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we consider no light praise. The author won for himself|nient edition of the Constitution is within the reach of 
the sympathy and estimation of a large class of readers by | all who desire to make themselves acquainted with the pe- 
his “ Views-a-Foot.” His gallant feats of pedestrianism | culiar features of the French Republic. 


in Europe, and the powers of just observation manifested 
in the record of them which he gave to the world, suggest 
an adventurous and enthusiastic mind. In the poems now 
collected we have these qualities in a more deliberate and 
artistic form. We have read most of the volume with 
great satisfaction. There is alyric flow, a continuation of 
tone and expression, and, above all, an earnestness of feel- 
ing in Taylor’s poetry that we recognize with sincere de- 
light. His sense of beauty is vivid, his insight, as a lover 
of nature and man, keen and sympathetic; and his tone of 
sentiment elevated and firm. Thus he possesses both as- 
piration and tenderness—two of the essential instincts of 
the poet. We are struck also with the spirited character 
of his verse. The “ Rhymes of Travel” are beautiful me- 
morials of the impressions of a young American on the 
hallowed ground of Europe. The “California Ballads” 
met with eminent success when first published, and will 
be cordially welcomed in a collected form. We are not 
surprised to hear that the first edition of this volume is al- 
ready exhausted. 


HistTory oF ALEXANDER THE Great. By Jacob Abbott. 
With Engravings. New York. Harper & Brothers. 


This is another volume of the series of historical eom- 
positions, which Mr. Abbott has been engaged in preparing. 
Though designed for the young, they present a vast deal of 
information which has slipped away from the memory of 
many a deep reader of history and may therefore be looked 
over with profit by all classes. Mr. Abbott’s style is very 
simple and perspicuous, and on that account singularly 
well adapted to the narration of past events. The hand- 
some appearance which the Harpers have given to these 
little volumes will commend them to an extensive sale,— 
good paper, large round type and spirited illustrations, with 
an illuminated title-page, constituting a most worthy dress 
for the author’s composition. 


BensaMIN Fran&LIN: His Autobiography: With a nar- 
rative of his Public Life and Services. By Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld. With numerous designs by J. G. Chap- 
man- To be completed in eight Parts. PartIl. New 
York ; Harper & Brothers. 
Since the publication of the Pictorial Bible, we have 

seen no wood engravings at all comparable for softness and 

finish with those in the present work; and the name of 

Chapman as the author of the designs furnishes an ample as- 

surance that the sabsequent members will be quite as exqui- 

sitely embellished. The typography is also very luxurious. 

Of the text itself nearly one half will consist of Franklin’s 

autobiography and the remainder (275 pages) of a narrative 

of his public life and serviees from the pen of the Rev. Mr. 

Weld, at one time editor of the New World, and most fa- 

vorably known as a man of fine literary taste. 
For sale by George M. West. 


ConsTITUTION oF THE Frence Rervsiic. 1848. New 
York. P. Arpin, Publisher. Office of the Courier des 
Etats Unis. 1848. 
This is a neat ‘publication in pamphlet form, containing 

French and English versions of the Constitution of the 

new Republic of France. We have no space here, nor 

does it belong to our province to submit any reflections of 

a political nature with regard to this plan of Government, 

which was brought into existence under the auspices of the 

enlightened and sagacious De Tocqueville; our desire is 


In connection with this subject it may not be amiss to 
say a word with reference to the Courier des Etats Unis, 
under the spirited management of M. Paul Arpin. We re. 
gard it as one of the most agreeable publications that we 
receive, embodying as it does m the best style of the feuille- 
ton the latest continental gossip and putting forth in the 
Semaine Litteraire some of the most delightful specimens of 
French Literature, such as, with all our abhorrence for Du- 
mas and his school, we can generally approve. Conte Al. 
fred De Vigny's novel of Cinq Mars, which suggested to 
Bulwer the play of Richelieu, was published in this man- 
ner and at the present time, the sheets of Chateaubriand’s 
great posthumous work, “ Memoires d’outre Tombe,” (a 
fragment of which our Paris correspondent so agreeably 
translates for the present number of the Messenger) are 
passing through the same press. 


Tue Norta Barricsu Review. 

Biackwoop’s Macazine. January 1849. 
We receive with very commendable punctuality, through 
Measrs. Nash and Woodhouse, the Richmond Agents, the 
Foreign Reviews republished by Messrs. Leonard Scott 
and Co. of New York. To the enterprise of these latter 
gentlemen, the American reader is indebted for an arrange- 
ment, by which Blackwood is sent out regularly during the 
early part of the month of its publication in England. To 
effect this, they have had to pay the most liberal sums for ad- 
vance sheets by the steamers, so that the mouth of Maga itself 
is stopped, pro tanto, on the subject of Yankee piracy on the 
high sea of literature. 
The old Reviews fully maintain the high reputation they 
have acquired under the regime of Lockhart, Brougham, 
Jeffrey and Mackintosh, although we incline to the opinion 
that the North British, (the “ infant phenomenon” of criti- 
cism) is carrying off the honors of the “ buff and blue” and 
fairly outstripping the Tory organ in polish and acumen. 
The number before us contains a truly delightful article on 
Charles Lamb, embodying a letter of humorous reminls- 
cences coneerning his social eharacter, which is under- 
stood. to be from the pen of De Quincey. There is also a 
curious speculation on the vexed question of the authorship 
of Junius. Blackwood contains, among other attractive 
artieles, a continuation of “The Caxtens,” Mr. Bulwer’s 
novel, which has awakened such decided interest every- 
where. We do not think a larger supply of excellent read- 
ing ean be. obtained, on the same terms, than is furnished 
by Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 


We have received a Prospectus of this laudable enter- 
prise, tegether with a catalogue of the works of art now 
upon exhibition at their Gallery, No. 289 Broadway, New 
York. The claims of the institution upon those who would 
promote the Fine Arts in America are very strong, and 
when it is generally known that one of the objects which 
it contemplates, is to send one American: Artist annually 
abroad to improve himself in the continental schools, we 
are satisfied that the number of subscribers will be very 
large. The plan otherwise is similar to that of the other 
excellent institutions of this character already in exist- 
ence,—a handsome engraving being furnished to each sub- 
scriber and a yearly distribution of prizes being made by 
lot. Among the names of the ** Committee of Reference,” — 
we find Mr. Washington Irving, Mr Durand, the great land- 
scape painter, and the poet Willis. Messrs. Goupil, Vibert 





simply to call attention to the fact that a cheap and conyve- 


& Co. are the Managers: 





